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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


ONE year ago Ohio went Democratic by 
nearly thirteen thousand majority. It was 
not a presidential election, but a State ticket 
was chosen of more importance than that 
elected last Tuesday. But with one impor- 
tant exception, the elements of dissatisfaction 
with the Republicans, which cost them the 
Governorship and the Legislature in 1883, 
continue to exist in 1884. There is the same 
bitter and growing feud between the liquor 
interest and the Prohibitionists, from which 
the Republicans suffer in both directions. 
There are the same, and even worse, dissen- 
sions between capital and labor, and a gene- 
ral stagnation in many industries,—things 
for which the unthinking vote inclines to 
hold the party in power responsible. In ad- 
dition to all this, there is in 1884 an Indepen- 
dent movement of unknown magnitude 
among the English voters, with an appeal 
through Mr. Carl] Schurz to the German vote 
of the State. The only new circumstance in 
favor of the Republicans is the disgust of the 
wool-growing farmers at the gross breach of 
the promise by which their votes were secur- 
ed to the Democrats a year ago. 

In the face of all this the State has gone 
Republican by a majority for which we 
scarcely have hoped, and has elected ten 
Republican congressmen—a gain of four. 
At this writing the Republican plurality is 
said to be 12,000 to 15,000. And this has 
been achieved by the most honorabie means. 
It is the fruit first of the honesty of the Re- 
publican party, in putting itself on the record 
as standing by Protection. It is the fruit 
secondly of good nominations for the Presi- 
dency and State officers. We opposed Mr. 
Blaine’s nomination because we foresaw the 
deluge of calumny with which it would be 
received, and because we feared a much lar- 
ger bolt than did leave the party. We now 
see that the country Republicans, in prefer- 
ring him to any other candidate, were wise 
after all. The calumny has not hurt him as 
we feared it would. The bolters have been 
replaced by voters who are in better sym- 
pathy with the aims and principles of the 
party. Ilis friends have rallied all the closer 
to him under the shower of envenomed mis- 
siles that have been poured around him. He 
has received from the first and best men in 
America such expressions of respect and 
confidence as any man might be proud of. 
And to-day he stands on the threshold of the 
presidency, Garfield’s State having decreed 
his election as certainly as Garfield’s friend- 
ship decreed his nomination. 

Ohio was the most difficult task the Re- 
publicans had on their hands. The rest of 
the campaign is easy, for the backbone of 
the opposition is broken. The undisguised 





anxiety with which the Democrats and ex- 
Republicans awaited the news, was a presage 
of what is coming. New York is certain for 
Mr. Blaine. It might have been carried for 
him even if Ohio had been lost. But the loss 
of Ohio would have made the Republican 
task in New York and New Jersey uphill 
work. As it is we now have nothing to fear 
but Mr. Barnum’s roorbacks. If that gentle- 
man does not discover about the second of 
November that Mr. Blaine poisoned his 
mother, or hired Guiteau to assassinate Mr. 
Garfield, or stole the capitol at Washington 
when it once was left out all night, he will 
belie his past record. But the country is 
forewarned by the experience of 1880, and 
Mr. Barnum’s worst achievement will not 
cost Mr. Blaine one electoral vote. 

We should not have counted it among the 
disappointments of Ohio if Mr. Frank Hurd 
had been re-elected by a small majority in 
the Toledo district. We need outspoken 
and honest Free Traders like Mr. Hurd to 
explain just what his party are aiming at. 
They help to keep Free Trade from being 
brought in on us by side doors and devious 
ways. And then if ever a Free Trader de- 
served election Mr. Hurd did. He went be- 
fore his constituency with no lie in his hand. 
He told them what he wanted and what his 
party wanted, and if his speeches were a tis- 
sue of sophisms and fallacies, we are sure he 
knew no better. It is quite possible, as his 
case shows, for an American politician to be 
a Free Trader and at the same time an hon- 
est man. But the Toledo district, although 
reconstructed expressly to make his re-elec- 
tion easy, has voted that it wants neither Mr. 
Hurd nor his doctrines. 


“Of course, the Ohio election means noth- 
ing, proves nothing, amounts to nothing. It 
is another purchased victory, like that which 
cost the Republicans $165,000 in Maine. The 
Ohio manufacturers, though they know in 
their hearts that a Democratic victory would 
not endanger their interests, poured out 
money like water to defeat the Democrats. 
They are particularly flush just at present, 
as trade is brisk and profits are good; 
so they had money to spare for politics. 
The State probably cost a_ million 
dollars, or, perhaps, two to the Republican 
treasury; Mr. ELuIs, of Louisiana, says $2,- 
200,000 exactly. Then they marched their 
workmen in gangs to the polls, the work- 
men of Ohio,.as information from the Hock- 
ing Valley shows, being particularly easy to 
manage. And tens of thousands who voted 
for the good’ men on the Republican State 
ticket will not support that bad man, Mr. 
BLAINE. They are just waiting the chance 
to show that while they are good Republicans 





in October, they will support Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND in November.” ' 

This is the sort of chatter we hear from 
the other side. So it will run until Novem- 
ber, and then the general victory of the Re- 
publicans all over the country will be 
solemnly said to presage the early dissolu- 
tion of their party ! 

The Ohio election proves a good many 
things. It proves that the Irish-American 
voter is learning to vote with some reference 
to the principles at stake. He is not to be 
driven to the polls, as the Democrats 
wish, to vote in herds for ‘‘what the 
party chooses.” Even the Republicans 
were sceptical as to the reality and magni- 
tude of the Irish bolt. In Maine that vote 
rolled up the plurality from the ten thousand 
which was hoped for, to nearly twice as 
much. In Ohio the Republicans got two 
Irish-American votes for every one they 
were expecting. In New York it will 
be the same. It is only in out-of-the 
way places like Vermont, which the Irish im- 
migration has hardly touched, that this new 
influence will not be felt. The last strong- 
hold of Democratic influence in the North 
has been captured. The Irish vote has been 
divided. 


WEsT VIRGINIA hss given a decided ma- 
jority for the Democratic ticket. But we 
may congratulate the Republicans on every 
point of their fight but one. They made a 
gallant struggle, and they are on the lines in 
which public opinion is moving. So they 
may be certain that they will not have long 
to wait for the victory which has escaped 
their grasp this time. But when it comes 
let it be a Republican victory, and not a Re- 
publican-Greenback victory, even if the de- 
lay must be longer. There is no reason 
against fusion with the Greenback or any 
other party to secure a better government 
for the State. But both parties should be 
ashamed of a fusion which compels the 
voters in each to give half a vote for a presi- 
dential candidate whose election they cannot 
desire. 


VERMONT re-elects to the United States 
Senate for the fourth time a man who now is 
over 70 years of age. And she could not 
have done better. Mr. Justin D. Morrill has 
served his State and his country so well that 
every friend of either must wish to see him 
re-elected as long as he feels either strength 
or desire for the work of a Senator, and at 
last, after yet many years, to see him die in 
the harness, as Senator Anthony did. One 
fact in Mr. Morrill’s career endears him to 
the friends of American industry. It was 
he who reported the Morrill Tariff of 1860, 
which inaugurated the longest period of Pro- 
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tection to our manufacturers they ever en- 
joyed. Macte Virtute! 

On the morning after the Ohio election, it 
is announced that President Arthur has ad- 
vanced Mr. Frank Hatton to be Postmaster 
General of the United States. Itis said that 
this appointment was reserved lest it should 
affect the Ohio election. ‘For this relief 
much thanks!’’ The coincidence certainly 
is more remarkable than creditable. A few 
more such appointments would make Re- 
publicans yearn for a change of administra- 
tion, as they did in the months before Mr. 
Andrew Johnson was retired from office. 


WHILE the ex-Republicans were doing 
their little utmost to persuade the country 
that the Democratic party was regenerate 
through the nomination of Mr. Cleveland, 
the party itself was assuring its member 
that it was still all that it had ever been. In 
the National Convention special stress was 
laid on the issues of 1876-7. The new re- 
cruits of the party—and especially Mr. 
Schurz—were reminded that in Democratic 
opinion they had been accomplices in the 
theft of the presidency. Mr. Tilden was es- 
pecially remembered, and a special commit- 
tee was deputed to convey him the assur- 
ances of the party’s undying regards. 

It naturally was expected that the Sage 
would make such a response as would be 
helpful to the party. He is immensely 
wealthy and money is needed. Thus far, it 
is said, he has contributed nothing beyond 
the sum he sent to the Third Maine District, 
to help to defeat Mr. Reed, against whom he 
has a personal grudge. He is an eloquent 
letter-writer, and at many points in the pre- 
sent campaign he might have come to the 
assistance of the party. He might have de- 
vised some clever formula which would show 
pure and self-respecting citizens how to vote 
the Democratic ticket without—as one of the 
organs suggests,—putting a clothes-pin on 
their nose. Mr. Godkin, of The Hovening 
Post, tried his well-practised hand at this but 
failed. Mr. Tilden held his peace. Again 
the Sage might have supplied the party with 
some device for approaching the Tariff ques- 
tiou, so that they would escape the appear- 
ance of running away from the one live issue 
of the year. Mr. Tilden has wrestled with 
that question in his time, but he left the 
Democracy to stand the tussle without his 
help. 

Now, at last, after adelay of three months, 
he steps forward in a letter as frigid and as 
useless as his pen could have devised. The 
name of Mr. Cleveland is not mentioned in 
it. Nothing is said of the Tariff. The rela- 
tion of private character to public office is 
touched npon only in the reference to Mr. 
Blaine as unfit for the presidency. But Mr. 
Tilden is not backward in letting the public 
know that our candidate is no worse than the 
party he represents. We of the Republican 


party, he says, are a gang of adventurers, 
who live by our wits, and who present such 
a contrast to the industrious virtues of the 
Democracy that nothing but the total de- 
pravity of mankind generally can explain 
the continuance of Republican rule. ; 
It is excusable in Mr. Tilden to feel sore 





towards Republicans. If we were in his 
place we should feel the same. But we 
would like to have seen in him some evi- 
dence that he gets far enough out of himself 
to feel for the sorrows of the Democracy in 
this lamentable campaign. So much absorp- 
tion in self is not beautiful in a man of his 
years. 


WE gave no credence to the story that the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints had contri- 
buted heavily to the funds of the Democracy. 
We, therefore, give full credence to ‘‘ Presi- 
dent” Taylor’s contradiction of it. We 
never thought the Mormons were far-seeing 
enough to help the Democrats. But they 
are foolish to withhold their help. Their 
one chance to escape the process of the laws 
the Republicans have enacted against Poly- 
gamy, is to secure a Democratic administra- 
tion in Washington, and a Democratic Gov- 
ernor in Utah. There then would be no 
need to repeal the Edmunds laws. They only 
need be let lapse as dead letters, by the con- 
nivance of the Governor and other territorial 
officials. 

It is true that it was a Democratic admin- 
istration which first hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes over Salt Lake City, but this was 
after ten years of outrage, culminating in 
the Mountain Meadow massacre, had roused 
the American people and rendered further 
inaction impossible. It is true that Southern 
Democrats, like their friends in Illinois and 
Missouri of former days, have murdered 
Mormon missionaries. But the representa- 
tives of the South in Congress co-operate 
with the Democracy generally in resisting 
the passage of laws to punish polygamy. 
And the National Democratic Committee 
has recognized the saints as a branch of their 
party, by admitting the Mormon delegate to 
Congress to sit as the representative of Utah 
in that committee. 


It becomes more and more evident that 
Temperance people generally are not mean- 
ing to be used to secure the election of the 
candidate who is part owner of a brewery, 
and whose party denounces laws to restrict 
or prohibit the liquor traffic as ‘‘sumptuary 
laws.”? Yet this is precisely what the candi- 
dacy of Mr. St. John amounts to. As he 
himself has been driven to admit, every vote 
for him is ‘‘half a vote for Mr. Cleveland’’— 
half a vote against the party which made him 
Governor of Kansas and which enacted Pro- 
hibition in that State and in Iowa. The 
Massachusetts branch of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union voted down resolu- 
tions approving of the course taken by the 
woman their organization has almost idol- 
ized, Miss Frances Willard, in supporting 
Mr. St. John. They voted down a resolution 
of sympathy with the Prohibitory party. A 
large number of Prohibitionists have ad- 
dressed an appeal to Mr. St. John asking 
him to leave the political field, and the 
weight of the signatures was such as to com- 
pel him to give an elaborate statement of his 
reasons for refusing. The main point in the 
answer is a quotation from a single brewer, 
who appeals to his party not to oppose the 
Republican party, and alleges as a reason 
that that party in its long tenure never has 








dragged this question into national politics. 
This Mr. St. John thinks an indictment of 
the Republican party, although one of the 
reasons urged by the subscribers to the ap- 
peal for his own withdrawal is that this ques- 
tion should not be brought into national 
politics. He surely can read between the 
lines of that brewer’s letter, and see that it 
means that the representatives of that inter- 
est are arrayed against the Republican party, 
in spite of its resolve to leave this matter for 
the States to settle according to their best 
light. 


StrtL other forgeries! This time two 
bogus letters from Mr. Edmunds are given to 
the public. The first and most important is 
an enlargement of the genuine letter in 
which he denied having spoken of Mr. 
Blaine as the attorney for Mr. Jay Gould. 
The object of this was to weaken the force 
of that letter by adding an offensive sentence 
about Mr. Blaine’s attitude toward the rail- 
roads in 1878, and to create the impression 
that the original had been garbled. The 
gentleman to whom Mr. Edmunds wrote 
declares he never received the letter thus 
enlarged. The other isto a gentleman who 
had said he wrote to Mr. Edmunds and asked 
him to contradict certain loose statements 
made as to his political attitude. He, in 
fact, never wrote, but Mr. Edmunds’ answer 
appears in the Democratic and ex-Republi- 
can papers. It makes Mr. Edmunds say 
that he is ‘“‘out of politics this year,’’ but 
‘hopes the G. O. P. will pull through.” 
This is too stupid for even the opposition to 
believe. Fancy Judge Edmunds answering 
a letter from a stranger on public matters in 
this slangy style! 


A THIRD ex-Republican has avowed the 
true reason for his preferring Mr. Cleveland 
to Mr. Blaine. Mr. H. K. Thurber, of New 
York, an importer, admits that there is noth- 
ing in Mr. Blaine’s character or record to 
stagger him or alienate him from the party 
that nominated him. He is going to vote for 
Mr. Cleveland because Mr. Blaine believes 
in a Protective Tariff. He is satisfied with 
the evidence that Mr. Cleveland entertains 
no such belief. 








RECENTLY the Irish Republicans of Boston 
tried to hold a meeting in that city, at which 
they might lay before their countrymen their 
reasons for supporting the candidate Eng- 
land hates and fears, rather than the candi- 
date she would like to see successful. But 
their meeting was broken up by organized 
rowdyism. The Republic of Boston is one of 
the few Irish-American newspapers which 
support the fortunes of Mr. Cleveland. In 
its editorial references to the meeting it de- 
clines to offer any apology or excuse for the 
rowdyism shown by its friends, on the 
ground that the meeting had no rights in the 
matter. In its last issue it again returns to 
the subject, and declares that those who call- 
ed the meeting courted the trouble, and 
therefore deserved the treatment they got. 
In other words, any Irishman who ventures 
to desert the party is to be regarded and 
treated as the Southern Democrats regard 
and treat their disfranchised slaves. This 
public display has its value, as enabling 
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Americans to appreciate the spirit in which 
the business of keeping Irishmen from vot- 
ing for Mr, Blaine has been carried on pri- 
vately and socially by Irishmen like the edi- 
tor of the Republic. If any class of Ameri- 
can voters has earned the respect of their 
fellow-citizens this year, it is the Irishmen 
who have resisted this bulldozing and left the 
Democratic party in spite of it. 

THE Reverend EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
writestothe Press (Philadelphia), avery good 
review of the reasons why he finds his duty 
ina vote for Mr. BLAINE. Mr. HALE, like 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, is a Boston Uni- 
tarian, a literary writer, a critical and inde- 
pendent thinker, but his conclusions as to 
this campaign are precisely different from 
those of Mr. CLARKE. The latter thinks 
Governor CLEVELAND a proper and suitable 
man for President, while Mr. HALE, on 
every ground, general and special, public and 
personal, thinks that Mr. BLAINE is to be 
preferred. In such a division of opinion 
Mr. HALE has by so much the heft of 
the argument, that he puts his elder friend 
and associate in a bad light, by comparison. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE asking people to 
support GROVER CLEVELAND for President 
is not an edifying spectacle. 

THE Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, one of 
the calmest, most-conservative and clearest- 
headed of American clergymen, was at first 
a little disinclined to support BLAINE, but 
he now declares in the 7ribune that the 
long-continued attacks upon the Republican 
candidate have only strengthened him ina 
determination to support him. Unlike Mr. 
BEECHER, Dr. STorRs has never had occa- 
sion in his career to feel a fellow-sympathy 
for GROVER CLEVELAND. 

WE SUPPOSE that any reference to the 
war for the Union will shock those refined 
politicians who think there should be noth- 
ing said that might offend our Southern 
brethren. Yet we venture the remark that 
the visit of the Rev. NEWMAN HALL to this 
country recalls the time when we were in 
sore need of friends in England, and when 
the few we had made up for their few- 
ness by their zeal for the Union cause. Mr. 
HALL was one of these, standing beside Tom 
HuGHEs, JOHN BriGHT and the rest of the 
brave cohorts through those years of sus- 
pense and agony. His church in the Surrey 
quarter of London, the old Surrey Chapel of 
ROWLAND Hitt and JAMES SHERMAN, is 
now a monument of the zeal of its pastor. 
Its fine Lincoln Tower was erected largely 
by the gifts of his friends in America, which 
were given during a visit he paid us in 1868. 
May his shadow and its substance never 
grow less. 


In Virginia the straight-out Republicans 
have withdrawn their ticket, and will vote 
for the electors chosen by the Mahone-Rid- 
dleberger party. Weare sorry for this, but 
we cannot blame them. They have been de- 
serted by the Republican party, whose 
national convention turned its back on them 
without a dissenting vote. If Mr. Curtis had 
had the grace to vote against admitting the 
Mahone delegation from Virginia, we should 





have given more credit to his professions of 
lofty political virtue. But he swallowed Mr. 
Mahone and then declared Mr. Blaine be- 
yond his powers of deglutition! So it was 
said of the ancient Pharisees, that they 
strained out a gnat and swallowed a sawmill. 


WE are glad to see that Fusion does not 
hold out in Michigan and in Missouri. In 
Missouri those Republicans who decline to 
admit that they are unprincipled and are 
ready for anything that may win, have put 
in nomination a straight ticket of Republi- 
can electors only. In Michigan nearly two 
hundred Greenbackers have signed an ad- 
dress urging the members of that party to 
seratch all the Democratic names on the joint 
ticket. The Democrats are in a state of 
mind over this address, but as the Green- 
backers are all Protectionists, they cannot 
vote for Mr. Cleveland’s electors. 

A JUDGE up in Vermont has sued a news- 
paper for traducing him, and has been 
awarded handsome damages by a jury of 
farmers. Thisis a bit of news we should 
like to haveabout once a week. In the inter- 
est of decent newspapers, who try to square 
their statements by fact, there should be 
more frequent prosecution of newspapers 
which try to smear printers’ ink over honest 
men’s faces. Because such newspapers 
are allowed to say what they please, the 
public begin to doubt everything they see in 
print. For the same reason men of a sensi- 
tive nature shrink from becoming candidates 
for public office. They know the flood of 
calumny which will be let loose upon them, 
whatever their past lives may have been. It 
is not wonderful that Mr. Blaine has had this 
experience; Mr. Garfield had it also. The 
summer and fall of 1880 was much such 
a summer and fall as that of 1884 in this re- 
gard. 

‘Under it all,’’ says Mr. Blaine in his eulo- 
gy, ‘“‘he was calm and strong, and confideut; 
never lost his self-possession, did no unwise 
act, spoke no hasty or ill-considered word. 
Indeed, nothing in his whole life is more re- 
markable or more creditable than his bearing 
through those five full months of vitupera- 
tion—a prolonged agony of trial to a sensi- 
tive man, a constant and cruel draft upon 
the powers of moral endurance. The great 
mass of these unjust imputations passed un- 
noticed, and with the general debris of the 
campaign fell into oblivion. But in a few 
instances the iron entered into his soul, and 
he died with the injury unforgotton if not 
unforgiven.”’ 

One thing Mr. Garfield was spared. His 
enemies had for a candidate a brave soldier 
of irreproachable life. They therefore felt 
no need to drag the Republican candidate 
down by slanders on his domestic life. 
With this exception they did their utmost to 
blacken one of the purest cnaracters in our 
annals. 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure ’scape; backwounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. What King so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? 


Mr. THOMAN, who is one of the three 
Commissioners of the Civil Service, and who 
represents the Democracy in that behalf, has 





been devoting his time for the past two or 
three weeks to speech-making in the Ohio 
canvass. This ought to awaken some re- 
mark from the gentlemen who have been 
watching Mr. Commissioner DUDLEY’s 
course with so much critical severity, but ap- 
parently they have not heard of it up to the 
present time. They doubtless think that 
Mr. THOMAN has been engaged in a most 
praiseworthy work, while Mr. DuDLEy has 
been violating every principle that ought to 
govern the public service. Such are the 
effects of partisan spectacles, even when put 
on by reformers. 


THE Indianapolis News, in an exhaustive 
and intelligent review of rum as a factor in 
polities, comes to the conclusion that ‘‘great 
as the saloon power is in politics, itis greatly 
exaggerated.”” The fact is that the saloons 
are pretty nearly equally divided between 
both parties, and it isonly when a Prohibi- 
tion movement enters politics that they tend 
to combine. 


Tuts year the New York Herald did what 
it never did before—it signified its decided 
partisanship by hoisting the flag of the Demo- 
cratic candidates. The names‘of CLEVELAND 
and HENDRICKS in large type, have been car- 
ried at the head of the editorial page, as its 
choice. What put the Herald into this line 
of procedure, we do not undertake to ex- 
plain, but the action was altogether unprece- 
dented. Andso, when it is announced that 
some twenty-five or thirty of the old em- 
ployees of the paper—editors, reporters, etc. 
—have been discharged, as a measure of 
economy, and that as a further step in that 
direction, salaries have been largely reduced, 
the public begins to wonder whether the 
Herald’s conductors were very wise and ju- 
dicious managers in July, any more than 
some other hasty and impetuous newspaper 
people. As an independent, though erratic 
and uncertain journal, the Herald had some 
influence, but asa bob to the CLEVELAND 
kite it is only so much weight of paper. 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY’s re-election to Con- 
gress in Ohio is a matter for congratulation. 
He is one of the clearest and most forcible 
advocates Protection has ever had in the 
House. 


Mayor Siva thinks he is getting rather 
hard usage from the newspapers. They do 
not realize how inadequate his powers are for 
the discharge of his responsibilities. He is 
expected to govern the city, although the 
control of its public is vested in a number of 
officials and boards, whom he cannot eall to 
account. Nor has the Legislature taken the 
trouble to shape the laws of the State in such 
a way as to make their enforcement easy in 
a great city. The laws to suppress the liq- 
uor traffic on Sunday, for instance, suit a 
small town exactly, but are not suited toa 
great centre of population, where the people 
keep less watch over each other. This is but 
natural, as the country members are the 
great majority of the Legislature, and look 
at all things from the country side. 

It is true, therefore, that Mr. Smith has a 
hard and difficult task in governing a city 
which he is not allowed to govern. He may 
thank his friends for it. It was they who 
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killed the Bullitt Bill, which would have 
made him Mayor in reality as well as name. 
We do not remember that he was very active 
in behalf of that bill, when it was before the 
Legislature. 


A movement has just been started in 
Pittsburg which could be most effectively 
imitated in Philadelphia. Itis a society for 
the suppression of vile and demoralizing liter- 
erature. Such organizations have accom- 
plished some good in New York and 
Chicago, and there is no reason to believe 
that an association in this city, with the 
same end in view, would not be sustained 
by even a stronger moral sentiment than 
prevails in either of those cities. 

That it is needed here there is no room to 
doubt. Any citizen has but to cast a cur- 
sory glance over almost any news stand to 
. convince himself of the evil which is done 
by the shameless prints that are sold there 
every day. The number of sheets which are 
devoted solely to the description and pictur- 
ing of crime and vice is constantly increas- 
ing, and the mischief which they do is incal- 
culable. 

The Grand Jury has of late, on several 
occasions, called attention to the spread of 
this vile and dangerous nuisance, but there 
has been no systematic, organized effort to 
carry out its recommendations. That the 
officers of the law are not entirely indifferent 
to the traffic, however, is attested by the 
sentence of two years’ imprisonment which 
was passed upon the notorious Scroggy a 
day or twoago. But there are dozens of 
other Scroggys, hardly less depraved than 
this wretch, while many a newsdealer with 
no bad intentions whatever finds himself 
eumpelled by ‘the demand for disreputable 
literature to sell publications which his own 
honest judgment does not approve, but 
which he finds everybody else in his busi- 
ness allowed to sell with the tacit consent of 
the community. 

A society organized on broad principles of 
common sense and not made up of prudes or 
notoriety seekers could be of great service in 
Philadelphia in checking the dissemination 
of literary filth. We would not expect that 
it would be able entirely to put an end tothe 
merchandise in printed obscenity. But by 
prodding the police and the County and U. 
S. District Attorneys from time to time, by 
creating a healthy opinion on the subject, 
and by drawing the attention of thoughtless 
parents to it, much of this abomination 
would disappear and would certainly lose 
the offensiye publicity with which it is now 
stuck under our noses at every street corner. 


THE bitterness of the political agitation in 
England is indicated by the violent attack of 
a Liberal mob on a Conservative meeting at 
Birmingham, which Lord Churchill was ad- 
dressing. The Liberal party in Birming- 
ham and other Radical centres has slipped 
beyond Mr. Gladstone’s control since the de- 
feat of the Franchise Bill roused the popular 
wrath against the House of Lords. The cry 
in such places is, ‘‘ Don’t mend them, but 
end them.’’ Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamber- 
lain give some sort of sanction to this by the 
violence of their speeches; and certainly if 





the Peers were all that Mr. Bright has 
charged them with being, the time for ‘‘end- 
ing them” has come. Mr. Gladstone knows 
better and means more wisely. He is aware 
that some of the younger Peers lead scan- 
dalous lives, and that a great majority of the 
whole body is fossilized in Toryism. Buthe 
does not condemn the many for the few, and 
he sees ways of changing the political tone 
of the upper House without abolishing it. 
One cause of the difficulty is that Scotland 
has more nobles than it has seats and votes, 
under the agreements made in 1714. As 
a consequence the body of peers in that 
country elect those who are to sit, and not a 
single Liberal of the large Liberal minority 
is elected. The few Scotch Liberal peers 
who have seats sit by right of English titles. 
Lord Salisbury has been clamoring for the 
representatives of the Tory minorities in the 
great Liberal constituencies. Mr. Gladstone 
retorts that this is a case which demands 
such representation still more urgently. 
This retort is one of the few indications 
which mark out the lines he will take in re- 
forming the constitution of the upper House, 
if that reform is forced upon him. 


The Irish Nationalist party are in some- 
thing of a quandary as to the course they are 
totake. Mr. Gladstone has offended them 
by retaining Earl Spencer as Viceroy, in the 
face of the accumulated evidence of the 
hatred and disgust felt by the Irish people 
towards his government. Since the Corn- 
wall gang were whitewashed, and an investi- 
gation of the Maamtrasna cases was refused, 
this disgust has reached a height which must 
astonish even his lordship. On a recent tour 
in Munster he was greeted with black flags, 
cheers for Parnell, and shop windows shut 
as if on an occasion of public sorrow. One 
gentleman was expelled from the local 
branch of the League for shaking hands with 
Her Majesty’s representative, although he 
explained that he was taken by surprise and 
regretted the act. That such a Viceroy is 
doing no good to the cause of alien govern- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone should be the first to 
see. It is he and not the nationalists who 
should be anxious to have him replaced by 
some one less offensive. But the nationalists 
urge his removal, and the Prime Minister 
hesitates to perform a prudent act, because 
it may be taken as a desertion of a friend 
under fire, and possible because it may be 
used against the Liberals in English politics. 
The Tories already begin to charge that a 
new Kilmainham Treaty is on foot, and that 
the removal of Earl Spencer is to be the price 
of the Irish vote on the Franchise Bill. 

That Mr. Parnell and his friends will vote 
against that bill under any circumstances is 
exceedingly improbable. They look to it as 
a means to strengthen their own party in 
Ireland. It will give them the majority in 
several Irish counties and a large number of 
boruughs, now held by the Liberals mainly. 
If their votes were needed to its repassage 
by the House of Commons, they hardly 
would be withheld. The worst they can 
venture is not to vote at all, and this will not 
weaken the hands of the ministry. The bill 
will be much the stronger before the Peers 
and the country if it passes the House of 





Commons without the support of that Irish 
party, which has the most to gain from its 
passage. 


In spite of the abundant provision which 
was made for the Nile expedition, Lord 
Wolseley finds reason to complain that his 
plans are embarrassed by the break-down of 
the commissariat department. This was to 
be expected. The English, with all their 
boasting as to their practical efficiency, are 
a singularly unpractical people in many situ- 
ations. Through sheer lack of imagination 
they are unable to adjust their arrangements 
to any condition with which they are famil- 
iar. Their government departments work 
well so long as they are not asked to get out 
of the ordinary groove. As soon as that re- 
quirement is laid on them, they break down. 
It was so in the Crimean war; it was so again 
in the Afghan war; it was so in the ill-starred 
expedition against Arabi Pasha, whose suc- 
cess has cost England more than defeat 
would have cost. Of course the depart- 
ments which should have done better wiil be 
charged with all sorts of crimes. Their only 
crime is that they share in the national 
woodennéss of head. 








THE CAUSES OF DEPRESSION.—1. 


The adversaries of our Protective Tariff 
now have no argument on which they more 
rely than that we have hard times in spite 
of Protection. It is said that “if our 
national policy is good for what is claimed 
for it, it should enable us to find steady and 
well-paid work for our workmen, whereas 
we see many furnaces and mills standing 
idle, while others are run on short time and 
others still are employing workmen at low- 
ered wages.”’ 

It is a usual and not inadequate answer 
to this that England under a Free Trade 
policy is suffering more than we, and that 
she has suffered more than we since’1873. 
It is another that the Tariff does not profess 
to be a panacea. While it gives men a chance 
to grow rich, it does not undertake to endow 
them with prudence in the direction of their 
efforts. In England the cotton-spinners have 
gone on increasing their capacity to make 
cotton yarn in the face of a falling market. 
Free Trade does not do for a fool what the 
wise King says braying in a mortar would 
not doforhim Neither will Protection. 

While these arguments are just envugh, 
they cannot be said to exhaust the subject. 
It, therefore, is worth while to look a little 
farther into the phenomena of business de- 
pression and their causes. At the threshold 
we are met by the argument that there can 
be no such thing as an over-preduction of 
the great staples, siuce the normal and actual 
deinand for these is much in excess of the 
present or any probable supply. Those who 
argue in this way Offer an unnatural sense 


to the word ‘demand.’ A demand for 
an article is not a mere need for 
that article. The need is often the 


greatest when the demand is the least, as 
with the need for food in time of famine. So 
with gold. The demand for it is greatest in 
those countries which have the most of it al- 
ready, while the need is greatest where there 
Ss least of it. In physics a vacuum draws to 
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itself that which fills it; in economics a 
vacuum repels and a plethora attracts. “To 
him that hath shall be given’’ is the rule in 
this field. 

It is true that the nakedness of the world 
needs more clothing, and the hunger of the 
world more food, and the helplessness of the 
world more iron and steel than the world is 
producing. But a need that is not so circum- 
stanced as to result in a transaction of pur- 
chase and sale is not properly a demand. 
And this is the case with so large a share of 
the world’s needs that our existing produc- 
tion is probably in excess of the demand. 

That a much larger amount of the world’s 
need might become demand under more fa- 
vorable conditions of exchange is exceeding- 
ly probable. The mutual wants of the 
world might result in mutual exchanges if 
all the needless obstacles to exchange were 
out of the way. One of the first of these ob- 
stacles is the want of aninstrument of ex- 
change, stable in value and adequate in 
amount for the world’s uses. Gold is stable 
enough, but utterly inadequate in its amount. 
Its high price is due to the smallness of its 
quantity. It gathers at the industrial cen- 
tres of Western Europe and the United 
States. The rest of the world has 
little or none, and is no barer of gold 

han is much of Western Europe and a great 
part of our own country. The vast majority 
of mankind do not see a gold coin in their 
whole lives. An attempt to extend the area 
in which gold is used as the material of coin- 
age would so disarrange the money markets 
of the countries in which it is employed ex- 
clusively as to be deprecated as calamitous, 
even by those who, for their own countries, 
believe in gold only. As a consequence the 
interchanges between the majority of man- 
kind and the great producing countries is 
checked by the want of an adequate instru- 
ment of exchange. 

The mischief is aggravated by the fact that 
an undue share of the international ex- 
changes passes through the hands of the 
people who have been the foremost in favor- 
ing the exclusive use of gold. England does 
not merely import what her people use and 
export what they have managed to sell of 
their own production. She is a commercial 
agent for the world, though less so than since 
the opening of the Suez Canal. If we buy 
East India goods, it is at English wharves. 
If the West Indians refuse her prints and in- 
sist on having ours, these must be sent over 
to Liverpool before they reach Cuba. If we 
purchase coffee of Brazil and hides of the 
Argentine Confederation, it is through Eng- 
lish agents. Their vesseis sail to Rio loaded 
with English manufactures, from Rio to 
New York with South American produce, 
and from New York back to Liver- 
pool with American cotton, — grain 
and cattle. A larger part of the 
world’s trade than is natural falls to 
her in such ways as this, and our neglect of 
the carrying trade has thrown us more than 
any other country into her hands. 

Now, in the conduct of this commerce she 
maintains her position as an exclusively 
gold-using country. She will not take silver, 
even as merchandise, except in the small 
amounts needed for use in the arts. There 





is, therefore, mo elasticity in her trade rela- 
tions with countries which have no gold. 
She buys to the amount (1) of her ex- 
ports; (2) of her charges for freightage; 
and (3) the annual interest of the indebted- 
ness of each country to her. No such coun- 
try can go beyond this limit without incur- 
ring fresh and permanent indebtedness to 
her. Itcannot pay its balances in coin, for 
she will have none of their coin. Her deter- 
mination to have nothing but gold or interest- 
bearing bonds in payment of any excess in 
purchases thus prevents a large part of the 
world’s need from becoming a genuine com- 
mercial demand. 

The only remedy for this is to be found in 
in the remonetization of silver by an inter 
national agreement to which England shall 
be a party. A partial remedy, it is true, 
will be found in opening direct commercial 
intercourse with the nations, upon whom we 
now draw for supplies through England. As 
our agent she has been too fastidious in the 
matter of money. This alone is sufficient 
reason for dismissing her, even if there were 
no gains for us in conducting this commerce 
for ourselves. 


THE IMPENDING FAMINE IN 
BENGAL. 


Once more the sad news comes from India 
that a failure of the crops in a densely peo- 
pled district is about to cause a famine. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, for an Ameri- 
can to realize all the horrors implied in this 
bit of news. Bengal, the afflicted province, 
is the most densely settled portion of the 
peninsula. It is exactly ten years since it 
was thus desolated before. In 1874, it 
(with the adjacent province of Behar) 
suffered more than it would have en- 
dured in five years of desolating warfares. 
Its people died by millions, as 37,000,000 at 
least have died in India since 1837. The ties of 
natural affection were sundered; parents 
sold their children for a few shillings, to se- 
cure them a refuge and to prolong their own 
lives for a few weeks of hunger. Others 
died in the last agonies of slow starvation, 
while saving every morsel of food for the lit- 
tle mouths dependent on them. Children were 
collected by relief agencies, who had been 
reduced to living skeletons for want of food. 
Jn a word, more than all the horrors our 
brave sailors had to endure on the GREELY 
expedition were inflicted on an entire popu- 
lation greater than that of any European 
kingdom, except Russia. These horrors 
were renewed in 1877-8 in the western parts 
of the peninsula, under the eyes of Miss 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, who declares the 
official figures as to loss of life fall far below 
the facts. 

The English rulers of India are responsi- 
ble for all this. They say they are not to 
blame. They have given the country peace, 
freedom of trade, just government and equal 
taxation. ‘Under these conditions,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘population has increased, because two 
of the Malthusian checks to its growth—war 
and pestilence—have been held in abeyance. 
Therefore the third—famine—takes a larger 
sweep. The country is overpopulated, and 
any failure of the periodical rains plunges 
whole provinces into ruin.’ 





In India, as in Ireland, over-population is 
held to explain the failures of English econ- 
omy. But India, like Ireland, is a food-ex- 
porting country, and therefore cannot be 
over-populated. Just asin the worst years 
of Irish famine, great quantities of food were 
sent out of the country, so in 1874 the export 
of grain and other food went on from Cal- 
cutta, the chief seaport of the afflicted prov- 
ince. It wiil be so this year also. The Hin- 
doo produces hardly anything but food. 
He has to deal with a government which 
collects of him twenty per cent. of his crop 
in taxes. This must be paid in money, not, 
as the old native governments were 
paid, in kind. He must export enough 
or be evicted from his holding, as no native 
government ever evicted him. He also must 
export food to pay for nearly all the manu- 
factured goods he uses. India once was the 
chief manufacturing country of the world. 
Her delicate cotton fabrics drew the Euro- 
pean traders to her shores as much as did 
her spices and her precious stones. In some 
parts ot the country every man woman and 
child was engaged in this industry, and 
great manufacturing cities like Decca, with 
its 80,000 looms, bestudded the land. Free 
Trade has destroyed all this. English cot- 
tons have supplanted the native goods, and 
the country has been driven to the land 
alone for employment and sustenance. 

Under English Free Trade India, like Ire- 
land, has sunk to the bad level of uniformity 
in industry. Her people nearly all are en- 
gaged in raising food. By one of the 
strange paradoxes of political economy, it 
is a people so employed that invites 
the visit of famine. They have all 
their eggs in one basket, and when 
that falls they are undone. A manu- 
facturing country may have a failure 
of its crops without scarcity reaching the 
famine point. It has other resources by 
whose means it may invoke the assistance of 
other countries or of districts which have a 
surplus of food. The Bengalese have little 
more than their silver ornaments to fall back 
upon, and when they are sold death is atthe 
door. They cannot buy food of Madras or 
the Mahratta provinces because they have 
nothing to buy with, Those provinces must 
sell to those who have the means to buy. 

It is true, there is a special income tax 
levied since 1877 for the creation of a famine 
relief fund. But this tax has been as regu- 
larly diverted from its proper object to pay 
the ordinary or extraordinary expenses of 
the Indian Government. Lord LyTron used 
it to pay the costs of the Afghan war! As 
matters stand, the East Indian government 
has no surplus to expend on famine re- 
lief. It will be embarrassed by the 
impossibility of collecting the usual land 
rent from the people of the famine-stricken 
districts. It most probably wil] be obliged 
to add the costs of famine relief to the debt 
of India. Asthis debt already amounts to 
$748,000,000, and isa serious burden on the 
resources of an impoverished country, Indian 
financiers wish to avoid adding a penny to 
its weight. Whichever way they may 
turn the outlook is a wretched one. 
Either they will let the poor ryots 
die of hunger as in past fam- 
ines, or they will save the lives 
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by adding to the crushing burdens al- 
ready borne both by them and by the whole 
people of India. Not unnaturally they are 
trying a compromise between the two. They 
have opened relief works and offer the peo- 
ple employment at acent andahalf a day. 
To such a strait has Free Trade finance 
brought this unhappy country! 

And yet India must be happy and pros- 
perous, for she has all the elements which 
HENRY GEORGE desires for any country. 


The land is nationalized, being the 
property of the government. The possibility 


of a landlord is excluded by the fact that the 
land-tax is the full amount of the rent 
value. There is also, as Mr. GEORGE 
wishes, absolute Free Trade. On his prin- 
ciples the country ought to be an earthly 
paradise. As amatter of fact its poverty 
transcends even that of Ireland, and for the 
same reason. 


MR. CHILDERS AND ENGLISH 
BONDS. 

Mr. CHILDERS, the English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has been trying to takea 
leaf out of our book and has failed. 

The English national debt was contracted 
at a low rate of interest nominally, but as the 
credit of the government was low during the 
wars with NAPOLEON I., the subscribers took 
the government’s bonds at a large discount. 
Nominally the English people pay three per- 
cent. on the hundred, but as they got seventy 
or eighty instead of the hundred, this is 
really high interest. The effect is that the 


inducement to pay off the debt is 
slight. If the British Government had 
on hand £10,000,000 for which it had 


no immediate use it would be more 
profitable to invest that sum and use the 
larger interest it would get in paying its 
bondholders their interest. It thus would 
save money which it would lose by buying 
and cancelling its own bonds. This was 
more the case ten years ago than now. 
Since the interest on money has fallen, the 
business of paying the debt has gone for- 
ward more rapidly, thanks partly to our ex- 
ample. Since 1880 about $140,000,000 has 
been paid. 

The consolidated bonds, or ‘‘consols,’’ of 
English finance bear no date for redemption. 
As a consequence two theories are held as to 
their character. 1tis maintained by some that 
they are of the nature of perpetual annuities 
and that the government can get possession 
of them only by purchase in the open mar- 
ket. This is the theory of the money mar- 
ket and of investors generally. And the 
Commissioners entrusted with the work of 
paying off the debt have countenanced this 
view by buying in the open market, rather 
than calling in bonds for redemption. 


Mr. CHILDERS rejects this view, however. 
He maintains that the absence of a date, in- 
stead of giving security against compulsory 
redemption, leaves the Exchequer free to re- 
deem them at any time and in any quantity. 
He sees the immense advantage possessed 
by our Treasury in the service of 
our national debt, in that we have re- 
duced the interest by threatening re- 
demption at dates specified. Proceeding 





on his theory, he gave notice that he would 
convert three per cent bonds into two and a 
half per cents, with the condition that these 
new bonds would be the last to be touched 
in the process of redemption. In American 
phrase, he tried to make these bonds ‘‘Win- 
doms.’’ 

But he has been beaten. In its dealings 
with the government the London money 
market acts with what the Friends would 
call ‘‘a good degree of unity.” It did so in 
forcing Pitt and his successors to borrow at 
low rates of interest, but large discount 
from the principal, thus creating a safe and 
permanent investment. It has done it again 
in refusing to permit these British ‘‘Win- 
doms’’ to acquire an exceptional place in 
the list of ‘“‘eonsols.’”” As a consequence the 
proposal has been withdrawn; a very few of 
the new bonds have found takers. It seems 
probable that Mr. CH1tLpDERs will have to 
come to America for lenders as well as for 
instructors in finanee. 








' SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Lonpon, September 30. 

The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation forthe Promotion of Social Science is 
always the cause of a great deal of discussion 
in England. Its bearing is more practical 
than that of most of the learned gatherings 
which we hold throughout the autumn, and 
the subjects it ‘‘ventilates’’ better under- 
stood by the people than those which occupy 
the attention of technical specialists and the 
followers of abstract science. The Birming- 
ham Congress of 1884, like its predecessors, 
has been miscellaneous in the character of 
its proceedings; but, unlike some of them, it 
has been distinguished by a number of very 
lucid and interesting addresses and discus- 
sions, of which an account will be useful. 
The Art section, although the last place is 
given to it in the arrangements, has out- 
stripped, in attractiveness and _ practical 
value, most of the other departments. The 
address of its president, Mr. Beresford- 
Hope, M. P., struck a key-note singularly 
appropriate at the present day. Its title 
was ‘‘The Strength and Weakness of Art,”’ 
and its object to strike a blow at the falsity 
which often now distinguishes it. He looked 
upon art as aGod-given power in the world, 
which it was the duty of every one to keep 
pure and undefiled, not suffering it to fall 
away from the grand ideal, or, through 
weakness and decay, to become an engine of 
evil. This morality of art the speaker illus- 
trated by a bold comparison of Rubens and 
Fra Angelico, the one great in all the attri- 
butes of art except the highest, who pre- 
sented his scenes with the pomp of material 
beauty only; the other, guileless and ab- 
stracted, aiming solely at the beauty of the 
simple and unworldly. From _ this the 
speaker was led to a vigorous claim for 
Gothic architecture, which fulfils the morality 
both of construction and composition, and is 
the master of symmetry, of which the classic 
is but the slave. 
pointing out that in St. Paul’s Cathedral the 
external upper story is simply the screen of 
a construction borrowed from the Gothic. 





In this section, very appropriately, a dis- 
cussion was raised on instruction in draw- 
ing, and the teaching of the true principles 
of art in schools, in the course of which Mr. 
Charles G. Leland explained at length his 
experiment in teaching the minor arts at 
Philadelphia, and the principles he had 
deduced from his experience. He laid great 
stress on the fact that all drawing in schools 
should be that which lies at the root of 
design; but I need not here say much about 
a system with which the readers of THE 
AMERICAN are already well acquainted. 
Mr. J. P. Seddon spoke much to the same 
purpose, and Mr. Beresford-Hope said that 
Mr. Leland’s experiments were worth a 
whole wilderness of starched theories. In 
answering the question: ‘How can a love 
of art be Gerelaped among the masses of the 
people?”’ Mr. Walter Besant relied alto- 
gether on Mr. Leland’s principles, which 
gave a practical value to art, and he pointed 
out the utter failure of the high hopes formed 
at the foundation of the unpractical Bethnal- 
green Museum, which has done nothing at 
ail. Another paper of great interest in the 
Art section was by Mrs. Kendall on ‘‘The 
Drama,” in which she spoke of its improved 
material conditions in recent days, and of 
the great dangers which assailed it. As 
might have been expected Mrs. Kendall spoke 
from the actor’s point of view, rather than 
from that of the student of the drama in its 
literary, artistic and social aspect. 

In the Education Department the address 
ot the president, Mr. Oscar Browning, was 
mainly devoted to an exposition of the 
urgent need of improved secondary educa- 
tion in England. He thought the primary 
education and the training of the unt 
versities were improving day by day, but 
there was no effective connecting link be- 
tween them, and thus the middle-class artisan 
was left virtually uninstructed. The con- 
clusion seemed to be that we are falling be- 
hind other nations in intelligence and enter- 
prise, and though we may still hold our 
manufacturing ——. yet the strides 
made by foreign nations have recently been 
immense and bid fair to out-distance us. In 
foreign countries, said Mr. Browning, the 
directing skill in manufactures was supplied 
by workmen who had supplemented their 
training by travel, and who knew well what 
was going on abroad. A youth in Germany, 
he said, having been gratuitously instructed 
in the elementary school, passed to the 
modern school, where, for a sum varyin 
from £3 to £15 a year, he received the bes 
education that any country can supply. In 
all probability he would have access to a 
museum or art gallery, and a cheap theatre 
would familiarize him with the works of 
Shakespeare, Goethe and Schiller, and with 
the productions of the great musical com- 
posers. From this point Mr. Browning went 
on to tell how this great gap in English 
secondary teaching should be filled up, so 
that Englishmen might be enabled to keep 
abreast with their competitors abroad. The 
discussions in the Education section were of 
a detailed nature, treating of the question as 
to whether processes or results should be re- 
garded as a test of efficiency in schools; 
whether the English pupil-teacher system 
acts well; what is the practical value of 
science teaching, and other like matters. 
There was a lively and instructive debate on 
the value of the classics in education, in 
which Professor Bonamy Price upheld that 
Greek is altogether unequalled as a means of 
mental training, since it is the literature 
“richest in great results of all the instru- 


This he illustrated by | ments available for developing a young 


being.”” This statement was stoutly re- 
butted by many advocates of modern lan- 
guage, and Mr. Oscar Browning, asa teacher 
of classics, admitted that the history of edu- 
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cation proved that they had not been deliber- 
ately chosen as a means of training, and that 
they owed their present position entirely to 
accident. He held, too, that Dante, Goethe 
and Shakespeare were equal to the classical 
authors as a means of education. 

Dr. Norman Chivers, the President of the 
Health Section, made the subject of his ad- 
dress, ‘‘ Health in England,’’ and he devoted 
it entirely to the question of sanitary condi- 
tions and their influence on the death rate. 
He thought that Englishmen boasted too 
much of their sanitary arrangements, for 
they could scarcely be designated a system. 
We could have no satisfactory understand- 
ing of our position unless we considered the 
“slum death rates,’’ which he knew, in some 
towns reported to be healthy, ranged from 
45 to 70 in the 1000, the rate for children in 
such localities being almost incredibly high. 
The work of the Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Poor will probably lead to 
many changes in slum-life, and Dr. 
Chivers pointed out what it has to do and 
the best means to be employed. As might 
have been expected the spread of cholera 
caused considerable interest in this section. 
Dr. Pritchard, who has had great experience 
of the disease in India, said that, with one 
exception, every epidemic of cholera within 
the last thirty years had originated in Lower 
Bengal, but there were facts connected with 
the spread of the disease which were simp! 
inexplicable. For instance, the present epi- 
demic does not spread along the great lines 
of communication, but towards Italy and the 
East. Insanitation, he said, did not cause 
the disease, but prepared the necessary con- 
ditions for it. He thought quarantine on 
Jand more than useless, in that it concealed 
the disease. He concluded by giving an out- 
line of those remedies which his experience 
taught hii were most useful. Orher ques- 
tions discussed in this section were the means 
to be adopted for securing improvement in 
the homes of the poor, the disposal of sewage, 
and vaccination. 

The section of the Congress devoted to the 
repression of crime was addressed by the 
Recorder of Birmingham, who went into the 
necessary qualifications of detectives, speak- 
ing of the recent capture of Fenians there, 
and into the details of criminal trials in Eng- 
land, in the conduct of which he advocated 
some changes. Several speakers in this de- 
partment were strongly in favor of making 
prisons productive and self-supporting. It 
was agreed that the outcry against criminal 
labor was the result of ignorance, and that 
the thief should be taught to maintain him- 
self, instead of being a ~— upon honest 
men. Work in prisons should be held out as 
a reward for good behavior, and not givenas 
a punishment, which would cause the crimi- 
nal to despise honestindustry. Another dis- 
cussion in the Repression of Crime depart- 
ment of the Congress was on industrial 
schools, which in. England seem often to be 
abused, and perverted from their original 
aim. They were intended for dealing with 
minor offenders, but many of them were 
filled with educational cases. The State 
grants for these schools have very largely in- 
creased, for they had last year as many as 
18,780 children in them, whereas in 1861 they 
had only 480. The establishment of ‘‘ schools 
of discipline’? was suggested to take the 
place of industrial schools for the idle and 
mischievous. A paper, by Mr. G. W. Hast- 
ings, M. P., on “Irish Prisons,’’ which 
pointed out the abuses connected with them, 
caused much interest. Mr. Hastings drew 
attention to the large number of minor 
prisons not properly conducted, and to the 
extraordinary fact that the Chairman of the 
Prison Board had not spoken to the Inspec- 
tor for more than a year; and similar ill-feel- 
ing was shown to exist with other officials. 
The administration of Irish prisons he de- 
clared to be so.scandalous that nothing like 





it could be found in half Europe; and, since 
Mr. Gladstone denounced Neapolitan pris- 
sons no one had read anything so disgrace- 
ful as the recent report upon them. 
Viscount Lymington, M. P., delivered the 
address in the Economy and Trade section. 
He devoted it to pointing out the relation- 
ship between the State and the people, and 
to a consideration of how far the interference 
of the former was a gain to the latter. The 
increased invasion of rights of contract be- 
gan in England with the parliament of 1868. 
Since that date the Factory Acts have inter- 
fered for the protection ot the laborer, and 
education has been made compulsory; and 
just recently the delicate question of adjudi- 
cating the proper distribution of the product 
of land and labor in Ireland has been under- 
taken by the State. This was a gigantic in- 
vasion of the principles of economic science; 
but political necessity and moral feeling jus- 
tified it. The conclusion was that we can- 
not estimate the progress of freedom except 
by the increased capacity of citizens to utilize 
their abilities. In this section Professor 
Leone Levi showed the improved condition 
of the working classes since 1857. Since 
that date wages had increased thirty per 
eent, and, though expenses have likewise 
grown, it is clear that the people in England 
are much better off, being often in a position 
to save; and the moral effect of high wagesis 
certain to be good in the long run. Land 
cultivation was also an interesting subject 
treated in this department of the Congress. 
The address of the President of the juris- 
prudence department was on questions of 
local government, which are now coming to 
the front in England. Thespeaker, Mr. 
Westlake, Q. C., dwelt chiefly on the consti- 
tution of county boards, the area which each 
should represent and the duties it should 
undertake. The only other question of gen- 
eral interest raised in this section was that of 
the custody of the insane: but the advocates 
of the rights of women had a lively discus- 
sion, which turned on ihe position of the 
mother in the family. They agreed amongst 
themselves that the paternal instinct was 
“aggressive and domineering,’ and that it 
deposed the mother from her natural position 
in the household. JOHN LEYLAND. 


RARE BOOKS IN LONDON. 
Lonpon, September 30. 
A work very interesting to bibliographers 
will shortly be issued by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. It is a small Biblia Pauperum, 
with thirty-eight woodcuts produced from 
medieval blocks, purchased about seventy 
years since in Nuremberg. These blocks are 
not recognized as having been used for any 
known book, and probably the volume for 
which they were prepared was never issued; 
but it is curious that a block-book of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century should make 
its first appearance in the nineteenth. 
Another interesting book which will shortly 
appear is ‘‘The Poison Tree,”’ a translation 
from the Bengali of Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terjee, a native novelist, esteemed a genius 
in Bengal. Mr. Edwin Arnold, who will 
prefix an introduction to it, considers the 
book remarkable for its vivid delineation of 
character and accurate local coloring. 
REVIEWS. 

THE OpyssEY OF HoMER. Books I-XII. 
The Text and an English Version in 
Rhythmie Prose. By George Herbert 
Palmer, Professor of Philosophy in Har- 
vard University. Pp. XIX and 433. 8vo. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Some years ago an ——_ in readiu 
the Odyssey rapidly with a class in Harvar 





led Mr. Palmer, who was then teaching 
Greek, to take up the idea that great classics 
might be made intelligible and interesting to 
amore general audience by a prose version, 
in which pains was taken to preserve the 
spirit and reproduce as far as possible the 
linguistic pete aae of the original. From 
Homer the method has been carried by him- 
self or his associates to other great writers, 
and from the class-room to a public such as 
is easily gathered in a university town. The 
work before us represents his belief that a 
still wider public can be reached and de- 
lighted through this plan. He prints the 
Greek and the English on opposite pages, in 
the belief that the class he especially can 
count on reaching is that which has had 
some training in that language, and may be 
seduced by this pleasant method into reviv- 
ing their knowledge of it. 

There are no less than twenty English ver- 
sions of the Odyssey. Two include only the 
first half; two are in prose; the rest are 
chiefly in blank verse. ‘Twelve of the twen- 
ty have been made since 1861. This is 
enough to show the interest which has been 
felt in the work of making this great work 
accessible to the English-reading world. 
But of the twenty it is safe to say that only 
Pope’s translation is known to the general 
public; and that hardly anything of the spirit 
of the original has survived the treatment the 
poem sustained, at the hands of Pope and his 
associates is known to everybody that cares 
to know anything about it. Professor 
Palmer speaks in a spirit of cordial recogni- 
tion as regards the merits of some of his pre- 
decessors, and especially of the metrical ver- 
sions of Worsley (1861), Bryant (1872) and 
Du Cane (1880), and of the prose version by 
Messrs Butcher and Lang. In his view the 
formation of a correct and adequate render- 
ing of Homer into modern speech must be 
the work not of one but of many workers, 
each taking the accumulated results of pre- 
vious scholarship as a common possession, 
and building on that. 

Professor Palmer’s attitude towards his 
author cannot be so well stated in any other 
words as in his own: ‘‘ That which 1 enjoy 
most in Homer is his peculiar psychology, 
his unique ethical attitude ; notwithstanding 
his extraordinary powers of observation and 
of utterance, he seems to me to confront the 
world like a child. I turn to him and escape 
from our complicated and introspective 
world, and am refreshed. Accordingly, I 
have sought to draw attention chiefly to his 
simplicity, his realism, his finding joy where 
a child finds it ; to his lack of self-conscious- 
ness, his interest in a thing or fact for no 
more ulterior reason than because it is a 
thing or fact. On these characteristics I am 
the more willing to insist because hitherto 
they have been somewhat neglected by trans- 
lators. Constituting as they do, the points 
in which the ancient differs most from the 
modern man, they are the most difficult for a 
modern man to set forth with ease and dig- 
nity.”” Any one who has read the original, 
or a close translation of a single book of 
Homer, knows that this is the chief difficulty 
in rendering Homer into anything a medern 
reader of average width in tastes will regard 
as poetry. When Homer describes a feast, 
for instance, he is not content with generali- 
ties, or with those details that our taste re- 
gards as poetical. He tells you, in brief but 
most expressive terms, how the beast was 
killed, skinned, cooked and served. Pope 
largely evaded this by passing lightly over 
many details, and by clothing others in stil- 
ted terms that contrast utterly with those of 
his original. A true lover of Homer is of- 
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fended by all friseeing of the Greek, all 
affectation of a literary lingo for his homely 
speech, all attempt at prettyfying the story. 
Mr. Palmer may, or may not, have given us 
‘“‘a very pretty poem,’’ but at any rate no 
one can tell him “ Pray don’t call it Homer! ”’ 
For Homer it is, or something as near to 
Homer as our speech is capable of. : 

As aspecimen we quote the passage in 
which the Pheacean princess, Nausikaa, 
goes forth with her maidens to wash the 
clothes of her father’s household : . 

‘‘ When now they came to the fair river’s 
current, where the pools were always full, 
for in abundance clear water bubbles from 
beneath to cleanse the foul stains, they 
turned the mules loose from the wagon and 
let them stray along the eddying stream to 
crop the honeyed pasturage. Thenfrom the 
wagun they took the clothing in their arms, 
carried it into the dark water, and stamped 
it in the pits, with rivalry in speed. And 
after they had washed and cleansed it of all 
stains, they spread it carefully along the 
beach, just where the waves washed up the 
pebbles on the shore. Then bathing and 
anointing with the oil, they presently took 
their meal on the stream’s banks and waited 
for the clothes to dry in the sunshine. And 
when they were refreshed with food, the 
maids oad doe, they then began to play ball, 
throwing their wimples off. White-armed 
Nausikaa led their sport; and, as the huntress 
Artemis goes down the mountain, down the 
long slope of Taygetos or Erymanthos, ex- 
ulting in the boars and the swift deer, while 
round her sport the woodland nymphs, 
daughters of egis-bearing Zeus, and glad is 
Leto’s heart, for all the rest her child o’er- 
tops by head and brow, and easily marked is 
she, though al! are fair; so were her women 
by that virgin pure excelled.” 

In prose of this kind, which is not the less 
genuine prose because the structure is 
rythmie and the vocabulary is poetical in the 
best sense, the whole translation has been 
made. We do not speak from a knowledge 
of a large number of translations, but we 
can say that we have known of none which 
can be read with so few interruptions to 
make out the poet’s exact sense. We observe 
that much pains has been taken to hit the 
exact English equivalent of every technical 
term. This at times involves the use of 
words with which English readers may not 
be very familiar, as the term ‘‘wimples”’ in 
the passage we have quoted. Buta know- 
ledge of the archeology of dress will show 
that this is the exact equivalent for the 
Kredemna of the original, which again 
corresponds to the ‘‘girdle about his paps” 
of the book of Revelation. The same care 
has been taken with regard to the technical 
terms of navigation, architecture, agriculture 
and all the other forms of speech which re- 
late to contemporary life. Professor Palmer 
is no lover of the supposed license which 
permits a poet to relapse into vagueness 
where he does nut know the exact phrases. 
Indeed nothing is more out of keeping with 
the character of Homeric poetry than the 
loose grandiloquence of what is, after all is 
said, the most popular of English versions 
of that poetry. 

The choice of the Odyssey rather than the 
Tliad was a happy selection. The Odyssey 
is less hackneyed to English readers; it cov- 
ers a greater range of life than its more mili- 
tary rival; it presents greater evidence of 
unity in authorship. If it never rises to the 
level of pathos on which a few passages of 
the Lliad move, itsustains itself more equal- 
ly throughout. It has a more even human 
interest’ than the bunch of war ballads, 
which some Greek Lonnrét welded into an 
epic. Professor Palmer has not covered the 


whole Odyssey in this volume, but he has 
given readers of all classes a means of study- 
ing the spirit and method of the Homeric 
poems. 








THE WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen, B. A. In three 
volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The issue of these elegant volumes is the 

first step in an important work. They con- 

stitute ‘‘the first instalment towards a collec- 
tive edition of the dramatists who lived 
about the time of Shakespeare.’’ Mr. Bul- 
len, who has edited the work with great 
care and excellent taste, presents as the pro- 
ductions of Marlowe, the dramas ‘‘ Tambur- 
laine’ (in two parts.); ‘‘The Tragical His- 
tory of Dr. Faustus,’”’ ‘‘ The Jew of Malta,”’ 

‘‘Edward the Second,”’ and ‘The Tragedy 

of Dido, Queen of Carthage,’’ with the 

poems “‘ Hero and Leander,”’ the translations 
of Ovid’s ‘‘ Elegies’? and some minor pro- 
ductions. 

Mr. Bullen regards Marlowe as ‘‘Shakes- 
peare’s —— predecessor,’’ and remarks 
that ‘‘ all who have any serious care for Eng- 
lish poetry have felt the magic of his 
‘mighty line.’ They know that in — 
terror and pity the creator of ‘ Faustus ’ an 
‘Edward II.’ was excelled only by Shakes- 
peare; and they know, too, that the rich 
music of ‘Hero and Leander’ was heard no 
more in England until the coming of Keats.”’ 
He regards it as beyond reasonable doubt 
that ‘‘Tamburlaine’’ was the work of Mar- 
lowe, sustaining in this the belief of most 
authorities, and the general verdict of critics. 
He reaches this conclusion not so much by 
external testimony, of which indeed there is 
little, as by the internal evidence of the work 
itself. Compared with the dramas that had 
preceded it, this was a work of the highest 
merit. Its faults are ig ane ome yet 
its dramatic force, its true Promethean fire, 
must be adinitted by any candid reader, un- 
less he be one who rejects Shakespeare him- 
self. The influence which it exerted on the 
drama of the time, it is, as Mr. Bullen re- 
marks, difficult to overestimate. The pro- 
ducts of the play-writers before it had been 
but patch-work and ’prentice-work of the 
most indifferent sort. ‘‘To appreciate how 
immensely Marlowe distanced at one bound 
all his predecessors, the reader must sum- 
mon courage to make himself acquainted 
with such productions as ‘Gorboduc,’ ‘ The 
Misfortunes of Arthur,’ and ‘Sir Clyomon,’ 
and ‘Sir Clamydes.’ He will then perceive 
how real is Marlowe’s claim to be regarded 
as the father of English drama.’ That 
““Tamburlaine”’ is bombastic and exagge- 
rated, these faults running to the verge of 
of the burlesque, is not to be denied, but the 
characters have life and movement, the Scy- 
thian conqueror, ‘‘ threatening the world in 
high astounding terms,’’ is an impressive 
figure, and in the whole invention there is 
nothing mean or trivial. 

Yet, it is to be remembered of Marlowe, 
how brief was his career. He died at thirty. 
Born in February 1563, he ended hls course 
in a brawl] with a serving man, in June, 1593. 
Within ten years he produced the works 
which so moved the English realm of poeti- 
cal and dramatic art. On the personal de- 
taiis, Mr. Bullen does not long dwell, for 
they are painful; it were indeed much bet- 
ter that we should know Marlowe only by 
the best of his works, and not by the medium 
of a biographical study. And dismissing 
him with our pity, we might spare, too, such 
part of his productions as the ‘‘ Ovid Trans- 
lations.”” These Mr. Bullen prints in full, 
yet they cannot be taken into acceptance, 
except under lock and key. 

The editions of these Elizabethan works 
will do credit, of course, to the publishers. 
The paper, the Pog and the binding are 
all excellent. f Marlowe but 350 copies 
are printed, and the type is then distributed. 
SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS OF JOHN MiL- 

TON. With an_Introductory Essay by 

Ernest Myers. Pp. 30 and 258, 12mo. 

New York: D. Aceuton & Co. 


The Parchment Library series has been 











enriched by a selection from ‘“‘The Prose 
Writings of John Milton,’ edited by Mr. 
Ernest Myers, who furnishes an Introductory 
Essay of thirty pages. Milton is one of the 
very few poets who have written great prose 
as well as great poetry. Indeed, up to an 
advanced point in his career, he was 
known to the English public only 
as a writer of fine controversial 
amphlets, who also had dipped into verse. 

ater generations have allowed his prose 
writings to be utterly obscured by his great 
poems. While the latter have appeared in 
innumerable editions, three editions of the 
former (and one of them American) have 
sufficed for the nineteenth century, and 
have been supplemented only by a few an- 
thologies, with a controversial purpose, and 
separate reprints of his ‘‘Areopagitica.’’ Yet 
the public have had notice that this neglect 
is unworthy. Some single sentences of 
his, such as his redudiate of a ‘cloistered 


virtue,” his definition of poetry as 
“simple, sensuous and _ passionate,’ his 
statement as to _ the necessary re- 


lation of an epic life to an epic poem, 
and his tribute to the vitality of good 
books, have had currency among our stand- 
ard quotations. These of themselves adver- 
tise the general reader that Milton has writ- 
ten good things which are not in verse. But 
when, on opening the ‘‘Prose Works,’ he 
finds a series of violent partisan pamphlets 
on church government, on divorce and on 
the execution of Charles I., it is not wonder- 
ful if he is repelled from the further study 
of an author who chose such fields for lit- 
erary labor. 

Yet if he will have the patience to look 
into these pamphlets against Prelacy, and to 
ignore the personalities, he will find them 
most interesting reading. The style, for one 
thing, is superb, though far from uniform 
excellence. It is a rich brocade of grandeur 
without simplicity. The sentences, as Mr. 
Arnold reminds us, have not reached the 
modern level of conversational prose. They, 
therefore, make more demand upon the a 
tention than we are used to. As Mr. Brown- 
ing _— of hisown poetry, Milton’s prose 
cannot be regarded as a substitute for a ci- 
g But it is something better than that. 

t is the culmination of the grand English 
style which begins with Hooker and Bacon 
and closes with Jeremy Taylor and Joseph 
Glanvill. 

Mr. Myers is the first anthologist for 
these works, who has proceeded on purely 
literary lines. He cares nothing for what 
Milton thought on divorce or prelacy, and 
very little for his aristocratic republicanism. 
He cares only for what shows Milton to us 
as a literary artist. He gives the tractate on 
Education,” and the ‘‘Areopagetica, a 
Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Print- 
ing” in their entirety. From the ecclesias- 
tical and political pamphlets he extracts 
whatever in his judgment will interest the 

eneral reader. And his judgment seems to 

excellent. But the ‘‘Introduction’”’ is un- 
satisfactory—much below the level of what 
Mr. Arnold has taught us to expect. And an 
‘‘Index’’ would have added to the value of 
the book. 


A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES ABOUT HOME. 

By Charles C. Abbott. Pp. 485. New 

ork: D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. C. C. Abbott, the author of the fresh 
and delightful ‘‘Naturalist’s Rambles About 
Home,”’ is well known to every one inter- 
ested in science as an observer gifted with 
the seeing eye and the hearing ear. Natural 
science no longer concerns itself exclusively 
or even principally with the classifying of 
plants and animals, or with the study of their 
anatomy. Mr. Darwin’s splendid researches 
have anew directed the attention of observers 
to the duty of noting all points in the life 
history of the loweranimals. A recent critic 
in The Nation states that Mr. Thoreau’s ob- 
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servations upon birds and animals and plants 
were of a kind for which science could find 
no use. Never was there a more mistaken 
judgment. So far as we are aware no com- 
petent naturalist has ever made a careful 
analysis and arrangement of the very beauti- 
ful and original scientific observations to be 
found everywhere in Thoreau’s writings. 
and not every professed naturalist is at all 

—* to understand or rightfully value 
hem. 

Dr. Abbott’s subjects and methods very 
naturally a a comparison with those 
of Thoreau. But Thoreau was before all 
things a great moralist, though often some- 
what querulous and sometimes petty in his 
moralizing. His essay on ‘‘Life without 
Principle’ is his noblest and completest ut- 
terance upon a theme whose burden was al- 
ways felt by him. In Dr. Abbott’s writings 
it is needless to say that no such element is 
at all prominent. Thoreau was also a tran- 
scendentalist and a prose poet, while Abbott 
is neither the one nor the other. Much 
nearer is he to Mr. John Burroughs in his 
work and spirit. He lacks, however, the 
nice literary finish of Burroughs, and his 
wide acquaintance with the literature of out- 
of-door life. Mr. Burroughs is the more 
painstaking writer, but his style and matter 
shows more of Thoreau’s influence, and he is 
more unequal, the quality of his style occa- 
sionally falling much below his own high 
ae. Abbott, however, is not so stylish. 
He is before all things a most competent ob- 
server, and next to that he is a very able and 
faithful reporter. 

No cleaner and more wholesome book than 
this could be put into a boy’s hands. No- 
where puerile, it may in every part be every- 
where enjoyed by boys of intelligence, though 
it was probably not especially designed for 
youthful readers. 

The book is in every way a credit to its 
author and to American literature and 
science. 

‘THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—THE FORTNIGHTLY 
REvIEwW. American authorized editions. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Co. 

From the Leonard Scott Publishing Com- 
pany we have numbers of these English 
monthlies for August and September. ‘The 
9g ee topics discussed are Dr. J. 
H. Rigg, on Industrial Education in Amer- 
ica, and Principal Grant on the British Asso- 
ciation in Montreal, both in the August 
number of 7'he Contemporary. Dr. Grant is 
forced to discuss ‘“‘annexation” to America 
as the suggested fate of Canada. The ar- 


ticles on the House of Lords are 
abundant. Dr. Jessop in TZhe Nine- 
teenth Century _ gives good account 


a 

of the founder of the Muggletonian sect, 
which will interest members of the Society 
of Friends as furnishing a new glimpse of 
George Fox, _— contemporary. 
W. L. Lilly gives the fortnightly an article 
on mysticism, in which he Lag, | insists on 
the resemblances in its pagan, Moslem and 
Christian form. Mysticism is the most 
Catholic type of faith. But he confounds 
mysticism with the Pantheism which lies 
near it. In literature the most valuable 
aper is Professor Seelye’s on 
xoethe, begun in the Contemporary for 
August, but not continued in_ that for Sep- 
tember, which has papers by Clarke Russell 
on ‘Sea Stories’? (ranking Marryatt very 
high), and by Edward Dowden on Shelley’s 
early writings (more bibliographical than crit- 
ical). In The Nineteenth Century for 
August Dr. Charles Mackay undertakes the 
solution of the literary problem presented b 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Sonnets’’ and solves it much 
as the destructive critics solve those pre- 
sented by the Gospels. Mr. A. 
Cameron, in The ineteenth Century, 


for September has a valuable account of the 
land agitatation in the Highlands, showing 





the worse than Irish oppression to which 
the small tenants have been subject since 
the land was stolen from them by the British 
Gevernment and given to the aristocracy. 
Miss French, in the August number, de- 
scribes English Sisterhoods con amore, and 
mentions that the “Sisters of the Poor’ have 
an establishment in this city. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED States. B 
Horace E. Scudder. Philadelphia: J. H. 
Butler. 

The art of making school books has made 
great strides since the rise of the American 
school of wood-engraving. Parallel with 
the improvements in the illustrations, there 
has been asimilar improvement in the style 
and the accuracy of the text. Since Colonel 
Higginson and others of our best writers 
have not disdained to intrude on a field 
formerly left to the bookmakers, our schooi 
children have learnt the story of 
their country from books not mod- 
elled on the Fourth-of-July oration, and 
not illustrated in defiance of perspective and 
anatomy. This work, by Mr. Scudder, im- 

resses us very favorably in both respects. 

The text is attractive, clear and accurate. 

We have examined it at several points on 

which questions have been raised, and never 

without admiration. The illustrations, with 
one exception, are all that could be desired. 


The general and special maps_ cast 
real light on the text, and _ enable 
the student to dispense with an 


atlas. The pictures of occurrences are very 
spirited. But while some of the portraits 
are good enough, many are hard and even 
repulsive. These have the air of being 
older than the other pictures. But this is 
asmall matter compared with the general 
excellence of the book. There are chrono- 
logical summaries, and the constitution is 
printed at the end. 

Mr. Scudder does not seem to appreciate 
the magnitude and importance of the Scotch- 
Irish immigration of 1720 to 1770. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

We have received several additional num- 
bers of the ‘Illustrated History of the 
World” (Illustreret Verdens-Historie), 
which Albert Cammermeyer, of Christiania, 
is publishing. The excellence we noted in 
the earlier portions is fully sustained in both 
the text and the pictures. In the latter re- 
spect it surpasses anything we know in 

nglish. The narrative has reached the 
reign of Charles I., of England, in the fifty- 
fourth number. 

Mr. A. H. D. Acland, of Oxford, and Mr. 
Benjamin Jones, both officers of the Eng- 
lish Co-operative Union, have prepared a 
little hand-book, which is greatly needed. 
It is called ‘‘Workingmen Co-operators: 
What They Have Done and What They Are 
Doing’? (New York and London: Cassell & 
Co.) It defines the ——, of co-vpera- 
tion as understood in England, gives its his- 
tory for sixty years, and the working of 
the wholesale and retail stores, of co-opera- 
tive factories, shows how the propaganda is 
conducted, and what the movement has done 
for education and other collateral objects. 
In looking into their figures and facts 
we are impressed (1) with the 
small extent of co-operative production, as 
contrasted with the vast dimensions of co- 
operative distribution. The former employs 
2300 people in considerable establishments, 
to which our authors add 4000 employed in 





making articles for the stores—evidently « | 


loose estimate and probably exaggerated. 
The stores have enlisted 640,000 persons as 
stockholders and customers. (2) The local- 
ization of the movement. In Lancashire 
and parts of Yorkshire and Northumber- 
land, and in the Northwestern lowlands of 
Scotiand, the number enlisted is very large. 
But elsewhere the movement has made 
small progress. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


General Beauregard, in his article on the 
Battle of Bull Run, in the November Cen- 
tury, gives the reasons why the Confederate 
victory at Bull Run was not followed up by 
an attack on Washington. He also discusses 
his personal relations with Mr. Davis, and 
criticises, with much plainness of speech, the 
subsequent conduct of the war on the Con- 
federate side. 

The third volume of “Griggs’ German 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers 
and Students,’’ under the editorial super- 
vision of Professor George S. Morris, Ph. D., 
will be issued about October 25th, from the 
press of Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
This work will be a critical exposition of 
‘*Fichte’s Science of Knowledge’”’ byi Dr. C. 
C. Everett, of Harvard, and will contain a 
careful analysis of Fichte’s philosophy and 
methods of thought, such as has never hetore 
ot in English. 

he Current (Chicago) has added a cover, 
with a fine ornamental design by Robert 
Burns Wilson, ‘‘the poet-artist of Kentucky.” 
Mr. E. P. Roe will begin a story, in Novem- 
ber, to be entitled ‘‘An Original Belle.” 

It is understood that at last a complete and 
accurate life of Poe is to appear in the 
‘‘American Men of Letters’ series, by 
George E. Woodberry. It wiil contain im- 
portant letters from Poe and others, which 
have hitherto been kept private. Several 
passages in Poe’s career will be for the first 
time satisfactorily explained, and a fuller 
account will be given of his parentage, mar- 
riage and last days than has been hitherto 
possible. 


Black and White: Land, Labor and Politics in 
the South. By T. Thomas Fortune, editor of 
the New York Globe. Pp. 310. $1.00. Fords, 
Howard and Hulbert, New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

Ned on the River. by Edward S. Ellis. (Boy 
Pioneer Series, No. 3.) Pp. 300. $—. Porter 


& Coates, Philadelphia. 
An Old Sailor’s Yarus. Tales of Many Seas. By 
Capt. R. F. Cotlin. Pp, 148. 90.75. Funk « 


Wagnalls, New York. 
ART. 

THE BOSTON EXHIBITION’S“ART YEAR 
BOOK.” 

The sumptuous volume published by the 
managers of the New Engiand Manufac- 
turers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, of Boston, 
as a catalogue for their art exhibition, is a 
remarkable publication in several ways. 
The exquisiteness of the typography andthe 
beauty of its make-up generaliy—tfor which, 
let us say, we have only unqualified praise— 
are unfortunately not matched by the con- 
tents, which are, on the whole, rather 
meagre and unsatisfactory. The title is es- 
pecially objectionable, The book is called 
the “Art Year Book” for 1884. There 
is nothing whatever between its covers 
to justify so comprehensive a name. Com- 
pared with the valuable annual published 
under this title by Cassell & Co., which 
chronicles with measurable completeness the 
current events of the year and for the whole 
country, it is hard to find any justification 
for this appropriation of its name. It con- 
tains brief but not unfair notices of the 
principal New York exhibitions that have 
been held the past year. (‘The very exist- 
ence of Philadelphia and Boston is entirely 
ignored, a remarkable omission, cer- 
tainly, in a work intended to stand 
for something as representing the interests of 
New England,). There are very beautiful re- 
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productions of pictures which have been dis- 
played at these same exhibitions, as well as 
illustrations of a few examples of applied 
art. Accompanying these are short bio- 
graphical sketches of some _ twenty-five 
artists, the authors either of the pictures 
which are thus reproduced or of original 
work executed for the book itself, such as 
— and tail pieces, title pages and the 
ike. 

The disappointing thing about the book is 
the anomalous character of its contents, 
most of the illustrations having no reference 
to the catalogue which they accompany, as 
very few of the works which are pictured 
appear in this exhibition, while, as has 
already been observed, asa record of what 
the year has produced it is far too incomplete 
to be of much use. 

If, however, the illustrations are regarded 
as representing what American painters can 
do or have done, as indicating the degree of 
‘teeta to which the arts of reproduction 
lave recently attained, the result is emi- 
nently satisfactory, and indeed it is only fair 
to the authors of the book that considerable 
stress should be laid on this aspect of the 
work. Most of the processes with which 
modern ingenuity has enriched the resources 
of the printer and supplemented the power 
of the artist are represented here, and repre- 
sented by admirable work. 

The execution throughout is such as to 
leave little to be deseribed, and is a credit 
alike to the enterprise of its publishers and 
to the artists who have contributed so much 
beautiful and original material. 

L. W. M. 


BOSTON PRIZES FOR ART WORK. 

The Boston Art Club proposes to appro- 
priate $2000, to be given in prizes by judges 
appointed for the purpose, at the next an- 
nual exhibition of the club, to be apportioned 
as follows: $350 for a first-class prize, to be 
given for the best picture exhibited by a 
resident Massachusetts artist. A like sum 
to be given as a first prize for the best pic- 
ture exhibited by any American artist not a 
resident of Massachusetts. Three second 
class prizes of $150 each, to be awarded to 
the next best pictures exhibited by 
American artists irrespective of domicile. 
Five third-class prizes, of $70 each, to be 
given for the next best pictures exhibited by 
American artists, irrespective of domicile. 
The remaining $500 to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of such picture or pictures as may be 
considered by the judges appointed as de- 
sirable acquisitions for the ciub. In case 
the whole amount appropriated should not 
be expended, or in the purchase of pictures, 
it is proposed that one-half of the sum re- 
maining shall be reserved for prizes to be 
distributed. 





NOTES. 


Messrs. Cassell & Company, London and 
New York, will begin at an early date the 
publication of ‘‘The Artist’s Library,” the 
object of which is to furnish all interested 
in art with a series of valuable hand-books 
on the history and practical application of 
art. The works are by well-known foreign 
writers, and published under the patronage 
of the Administration of Fine Arts, at Paris. 
They are translated by competent authori- 
ties, and edited by Mr. John Sparkes, princi- 
yal of the South Kensington Art School. 
Numerous engravings are to be given in each 
volume. 

Some very noteworthy art work by Mr. C. 
S. Reinhart is promised in the November 
Harper’s in connection with a paper on 
“Norman Fisher-folk’” by Miss M. G. 
Humphreys. He empioys in it a new meth- 
od—a combination of charcoal with pen-and- 
ink—which is reproduced with extraordinary 
fidelity. Mr. Reinhart is still living abroad. 








In the same number, Mr. Frank D. 
Millet, who was one of the judges in the 
Harper axt competitions, contributes a paper 
on the failure of the competitions which 
should be read by all interested in art work. 
It isa very deep and earnest discussion of 
the real relation of ‘“‘the contagion of dab- 
bling in art’”’ to real art development. 

The bronze statue of John Harvard which 
was formally presented to Harvard Uni- 
versity, on the 15th inst., by the donor, Mr. 
Samuel J. Bridge, of Boston, is spoken of 
as a portrait statue. Itis a portrait only in 
the sense of realizing the sculptor’s ideal 
formed by study of such records as remain. 
There is no known likeness of the founder 
of Harvard, and the most that description 
tells is that he was tall, slender and fair, and 
young when he died. So the artist, Daniel 
C. French, has represented him, giving him 
a graceful bearing, a noble head and a coun- 
tenance as dignified, manly and humane. 
The statue is of heroie size and the figure is 
given in sitting posture, with an open vol- 
ume on the right knee, draped in the aca- 
demic robes of the period. 

The collection of works by George Fred- 
erick Watts, R. A., imported for exhibition 
by Frank D. Millet, arrived in New York, on 
Monday. These paintings, sixty-three in 
number, by the most original genius English 
art has produced in our day, will be placed 
in the New York Metropolitan Museum. 
They can remain in the country, in bond, 
but six months, under the present law, and 
can be seen only at the Museum. To exhi- 
bit them elsewhere would involve advancing 
the duties, amounting to about $100,000, a re- 
quirement which, in effect, prohibits their 
removal from bond. The collection includes 
Mr. Watts’ portraits of Cardinal Manning, 
Lord Lytton, Tennyson and John Stuart 
Mill. 

A movement is already on foot to erect, in 
Baltimore, a portrait statue of the late John 
W. Garrett. The commission, it is said, will 
be given only to a Baltimore sculptor, and 
Ephraim Keyser is spoken of as likely to be 
selected. Had the Reynolds statue been as- 
signed to any one of Philadelphia’s compe- 
tent artists, a work more suitable to the city 
and more worthy of the subject could un- 
doubtedly have been secured. 

The classes of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts filled up this season with unprecedented 
rapidity and are now larger than at any 
time last year. With the liberal privileges 
extended to students by the Academy—pri- 
vileges which permit them the full use of 
any and all facilities and advantages, at any 
and all hours,—the building cannot well be 
made to accomodate a greater number than 
are now in attendance. The successes at- 
tained in art by the Academy graduates, who 
are annually coming more and more promi- 
nently forward as leaders of the present 
generation of American artists, invite stu- 
dents everywhere to strive for a course of 
study here, and applications come to hand 
from all parts of the country in such increas- 
ing numbers that it will presently become 
necessary to find some new method of deal- 
ing with them. The obvious suggestion un- 
der these circumstances is to establish condi- 
tions for admission that will bar out the 
incompetent and the hopelessly disqualified, 
who are fully as likely as the most gifted to 
be fired with enthusiasm for art. There 
usually have been, and probably are now, a 
considerable number of students in the Aca- 
demy utterly unfit to be there; lacking every 

uality required to make success possibie. 

“hese should be kindly made to understand 
that they are wasting their time and occupy- 
ing needed room; and, hereafter, the mani- 
festly mistaken aspirants should be exclud- 
ed. If proper means were taken to effect 
such selection, the Academy would be re- 
lieved, and would find present accommmoda- 
tions sufficient for several years to come. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


A list is given in the School Journal of the 
times and places of sixty-one of the teachers’ 
institutes of the several counties of Pennsyl- 
vania—nearly completing the list. Two of 
these were held in August and September— 
one each—but most of them are about to 
occur, those of Delaware (at Media), Craw- 
ford, McKean and Venango counties begin- 
ning on the 20th instant. Others in counties 
near Philadelphia are Berks, Bucks and 
Montgomery at Reading, Doylestown and 
Norristown, beginning October 27th; Chester, 
Northampton and Lancaster at West Ches- 
ter, Easton and Lancaster, beginning No- 
vember 10th; Lebanon, at Lebanon, Novem- 
ber 17th; Lehigh, at Allentown, December 
8th, and Dauphin, at Harrisburg, December 
15th. These institutes represent much of 
the utality and force of the public school 
system of Pennsylvania, as shown in its 
teachers, and their work, on the whole, must 
be heartily commended. 

Dickinson College at Carlisle, by the act 
of its trustees, opens its doors to women. 
They will hereafter be admitted to all classes 
on the same conditions as the male students. 
Let the good work go on. 


Now that Mr. Theodore Thomas has re- 
turned from Europe, we may look for an 
early announcement and programmes of the 
series of six symphony concerts to be given 
by him in Philadelphia during the coming 
winter. Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, whose active 
work in this direction we have frequently 
mentioned in THE AMERICAN, has already 
secured a large number of subscriptions, and 
it is to be hoped that the financial result of 
this season’s symphony concerts will be more 
encouraging than heretofore. 

The Cecilian Society (Mr. M. H. Cross di- 
rector) will, at one of its two regular con- 
certs, give Bach’s ‘‘Passion of St. Mat- 
thew,’’ andjat another Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
of ‘St. Paul.’ 

The Orpheus Club, male chorus, under the 
same director, will give the usual number of 
subscription concerts. The performances of 
this club, although in a measure private, 
since none but subscribers and their friends 
are admitted, are important both because of 
their excellence and the interest shown in 
them by the large audiences they invariably 
attract. 

The Philadelphia Music Festival Associa- 
tion, undaunted by the serious financial 
losses incurred in giving the last May Festi- 
val, is again in the field; this time, however, 
without the design of repeating the costly 
experiments of 1883 and 1884 until 1886. 
During the present season it is intended to 
keep the chorus intact in preparation for 
the festival of 1886. Between 300 and 400 
members have already given in their ad- 
hesion to the proposed plan and the chorus 
rehearsals began some weeks ago. The ex- 
penses of the current season are to be de- 
frayed by subscriptions which will secure 
admission to the two public rehearsals, to be 

iven, with orchestra and competentsoloists, 

uring the winter. It isa fit subject for con- 
gratulation that so excellent a chorus is to 
be continued under the direction of its fa- 
vorite leaders, Messrs. Gilchrist and Schmitz. 
We have as yet received no announcement 
of the more important works to be under- 
taken, but, with many others, would be 
grateful if the Festival Chorus were to give 
us an opportunity to hear such a novelty as 
Dvorak’s ‘“‘Stabat Mater,’ or, what would 
be even more acceptable, Schumann’s 
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“Faust.” This, it seems to us, _ is 
an opportune moment for suggesting 
the abandoning of the idea of festivals, and 
continuing the work of the society as that of 
a regular choral organization, giving two or 
three first-class concerts during each season. 
The greater expense, the ill-requited expen- 
diture of time, money and energy on halfa 
dozen or more concerts forced into three or 
four days of one week, may serve to create 
an excitement for the time being, but it is 
doubtful whether they doso much for the 
musical culture of our city as may be ac- 
complished by a society that looks for its 
support to our citizens rather than to the 
crowds who are drawn from the outlying dis- 
tricts and who come to applaud the vocal 
gymnastics of an overpaid cantatrice, rather 
than for the love of the best musie properly 
performed. 

The Mendelssohn Club, mixed chorus 
(Mr. W. W. Gilchrist director), will give 
three concerts at Musical Fund Hall, on the 
evenings of December 16th, March 2d and 
| 4th, respectively. The programmes 
will consist largely of part-songs, madrigals, 
etc., with an occasional work of somewhat 
larger plan, occupying a middle ground be- 
tween oratorio and part:song. The circular 
states that ‘‘the efficiency of the club has 
been much enhanced by the addition of a 
number of valuable voices, which will tend 
to perfect the balance of parts, and largely 
increase the genera! effect of the ensemble.” 

We learn, too, that a choral society, to be 
under Mr. Gilchrist’s leadership, 1s now 
organizing in Germantown. 

The Young Mennerchor Society (Mr. S. 
Behrens, director), which has heretofore 
devoted itself to choruses for male voices, 
will this year have a mixed chorus. The 
society is, we learn, in a prosperous condi- 
tion, having purchased the bank property at 
Sixth and Vine streets, with the intention of 
erecting anew building on the site, in which, 
in addition to a music hall of moderate 
dimensions, there will be various rooms for 
club purposes. 

Mr. Charles H. Jarvis has issued his pros- 
pectus for six classical chamber concerts, 
to be given at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
this being his twenty-first season. In ar- 
ranging his programmes he will give greater 
prominence than heretofore to concerted 
works, and will at each performance have 
the assistance of Mr. illiam Stoll, Jr. 
(violin), Mr. Charles M. Schmitz (viola), 
and Mr. R. Hennig(violoncello). He will also 
have the occasionalassistance of Mr. Heinrich 
Schneider (clarinet) and of Mr. Max Hein- 
rich (baritone),who will appear in three con- 
certs. In the list of concerted works to be 
performed here in public for the first time 
we find the following: Sterndale Bennett— 
Trio for piano and strings; Brahms—Qvin- 
tet for piano and strings; Raff—Quartet for 
piano and strings; Mozart—Divertimento for 
violin, viola and violoncello; Chopin—Sonata 
for piano and violoncello, 





DRIFT. 


A celebrated Abruzzese painter is about to 
put on canvas the characteristic representa- 
tion of acurious festival. held at a little 
mountain church oncea year. The peasants 
walk in procession, carrying round their 
arms, waists and necks, etc., all the snakes 
that they can find. Signor Michetti, the 
artist, has a quaint little villa on the shores 
of the Adriatic. He was lately visited by a 
friend, to whom he showed all the curiosities 
of his villa, and then, opening a small door 
into a dark chamber, into which he entered 
for amoment,he called out, ‘‘I have something 
still better to show you. Take these.’”’ The 
friend held out his arms, and, to his horror, 
five or six biacksnakes were put into them. 
With a cry of disgust he threw them on the 
ground, ‘‘How stupid you are,” said Mi- 





chetti. ‘You will make me lose all my 
models!” Hethen explained to his friend 
that he was making studies from life for his 
reat picture. The curious festival which is 
0 be the subject of the painting is belived 
by the peasants to preserve them from poison 
and sudden death and to bring them good 
fortune, especially in love.—Naples Letter to 
London Times. 

Koumiss is considered a good restorative, 
and is undoubtedly a help to digestion. It can 
be made by ony one. The following direc- 
tions for making it are from the Weekly 
Medical Review : 

Fill a quart champagne bottle up to the 
neck with pure milk; add two tablespoon- 
fuls of white sugar, after dissolving the 
same ina little water over a hot fire; add 
also a quarter of a two-cent cake of com- 

ressed yeast. Then tie the cork on the 

ottle securely and shake the mixture well; 
place it in a room of the temperature of 50° 
to 95° Fahrenheit for six hours, and finally 
in the ice-box over night. Drink in 
such quantities as the stomach may 
require. It will be well to _ob- 
serve _ several important injunctions 
preparing the koumiss, and they are: To be 
sure that the milk is pure, that the bottle is 
sound, that the yeast is fresh, to open the 
mixture in the morning with great care on 
account of its effervescent properties, not to 
drink it at all if there is any curdle or thick- 
ening part resembling cheese, as this indi- 
cates that the fermentation has been pro- 
longed beyond the proper time. Make it as 
ou need to use it. The virtue of koumiss 
is that it refreshes and stimulates, with no 
after reaction from its effects. It is often 
almost impossible to obtain good, fresh kou- 
miss, especially away from large towns. 
The above makes it possible for any physi- 
cian to prescribe it. 


Surgeon Major N. Alcock has contributed 
to Naturean interesting communication as 
to why tropical man is black, in which he 
suggests that as in the lowest animals pig- 
ment -cells placed behind a transparent 
nerve termination exalt its vibration to the 
highest pitch, the reverse takes place when, 
as in the negro, the pigment-cells are placed 
in front of the nerve terminations, and that 
the black pigment in the skin serves to lessen 
the intensity of the nerve vibrations that 
would be caused in a naked human body by 
exposure to a tropical sun; that, in fact, the 
pigment plays the same partas apiece of 
smoked glass held between the sun and the 
eye. 

Aman who had passed much time trap- 
ping and hunting in Alaska says: Although 
the Yukon Indians have abandoned many of 
their old customs, under the teaching of oc- 
casional missionaries, all of them = el to 
the queer habit of tattooing. The way they 
do this is different from any I ever saw or 
heard of. Instead of pricking the stuff in 
with sharpened bones or needles, they make 
a paste out of charcoal and grease, soak 
a thread in it, punch a needle through 
the flesh so that it comes out at 
a different hole from the one where 
it entered, and then draw the thread through 
under the skin. The operation is painful, 
for the flesh swells up and looks very much 
inflamed. Men tattoo only tkeir hands and 
wrists with pictures of the nobler animals or 
fish, but the women tattoo their faces also, 
These latter begin the process when they are 
quite young, making birds, turtles, or some 
other insignificant things on their hands and 
wrists, while the ydraw lines of different kinds 
on their chins and the lower part of their 
cheeks. As arule this tattooing is done en- 
tirely in blue, and now and then there is an 
oo who has dotted red spots through the 

ue. 


Rubinstein, who has been lately on a visit 
to Stockholm, has told some amusing stories 





of his sojourn at the different capitals in the 
social circles of Stockholm, where he has 
been received with much enthusiasm. ‘‘Why 
do I sit as if I were asleep when I play?’’ he 
said, in reply toa question. “I will gladly 
tell you how this is. Some five years ago I 
gave a concert in London. My audience 
seemed very interested, and I myself was 
well disposed. As I was playing Beethoven’s 
‘A ppasionata,”’ without thinking, I looked 
around, and there, at the other end of the 
piano, I saw a lady gossipping as_ fast 
as possible. It was like a douche of ice- 
water. I closed my eyes at once, and since 
then I have never dared even to cast a glance 
at an audience.’’ Another douche, of a dif- 
ferent kind, Rubinstein received at Paris. 
His ‘‘Ocean Symphony” had been played. 
The composer himself had conducted the or- 
chestra, and received the stormy applause of 
the public. Friends and strangers alike 
crowded around him after the performance. 
All were delighted, saying that it had been 
an event in the musical world, and that all 
Paris was full of it. Well satisfied, Herr 
Rubinstein went to his hotel; and, on his 
way, he met one of the first French com- 
epi who, with surprise and pleasure in 
1is eyes, calls out: ‘‘What, youat Paris, Herr 
Rubinstein? This is a pleasant surprise! 
But are you not thinking of appearing in 
public?”’—Pall Mall Gazetie. 
In Southern thickets 
The oaks are red, 
Their summer beauty 
Has wholly fled! 
The green was pilfered 
By frosty eves, 
But penitent autumn 
Requites their leaves. 


With crimson color 
The oaks are gay— 
Their sylvan glory 
Is great to-day! 
They have a respite 
From winter’s gloom— 
By autumn kissed 
Into brilliant bloom! 
—William H. Hayne. 
Gambling plays such a role in the modern 
life of Paris, 1t has become so much an insti- 
tution, and almost an honorable career, that 
nobody seems shocked at the idea of the re- 
establishment of public gaming-tables. Last 
week there was a persistent report on the 
boulevards and elsewhere, too, that public 
gaming-tables were soon to be opened, and 
very ‘“‘well-informed” people went so far as 
to name the future dictator, the amount of 
the capital and the capitalists. There were 
to be five gaming places in Paris more 
splendid than any alaces had ever 
been. In four of these palaces the 
minimum was to be five franes, and 
in the other the minimum one louis. 
Happily sor the campaignie fermiere of Mon- 
oco, these rumors, though not entirely with- 
out foundation, are inexact; Paris is not to 
add trente et gquarante and roulette to its 
other seductions. Meanwhile, from Mont- 
martre to Montrouge, and from the Porte 
Maillot to Bercy, there is nothing but card 
playing and gambling. In the wine shops 
and cafes are people playing piquet; in the 
clubs and games are poker, baccarat and 
chemin de fer; in the private houses the 
ladies meet just as often to play ‘“‘bac’”’ as to 
talk scandal; in every street almost there isa 
tripot,and all night long a clink of louis,inter- 
rupted only by sullen monosyllables, ‘“Passe.”’ 
“Cartes,” ‘“Bac,’’ “‘Faites le jeu,” “Le jeu 
est fait!” —London World. 


The extremely nutritive qualities of the 
cocoanut are comparatively little under- 
stood, yet for sustaining life and vigor it 
will compare most favorably with the best 
known products of the vegetable garden. 
The Fiji Times, in calling attention recent y 
to this fact, relates an instance of a vessei 
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which once left San Francisco with 400 pas- 
sengers for Sydney. Running short of 
stores, they were obliged to put in at Samas, 
where alarge quantity of cocoanuts were 
obtained; the remainder of the passage was 
attended with heavy weather, and the ves- 
sel became waterlogged, only  reach- 
ing Sydney after a, perilous journey of 
eighty days. Owing to the extreme 
length of the voyage their provisions 
ran out, and men, women and chil- 
dren were reduced to an exclusive diet 
of cocoanut, and, owing to the 
searcity of these, the quantity apportioned 
was in the proportion of one cocoanut to 
each adult. Notwithstanding this diet, 
wholly unrelieved by any change, not a life 
was lost and not a single case of illness oc- 
curred, all the passengers landing in a 
healthy and well-nourished condition. An- 
other instance is mentioned, in which two 
men drifted in a whale boat upon Quaire 
Island, where they remained for seven years 
before they were rescued. They had no 
food except cocoanuts, varied by an occa- 
sional flying fish, and yet, when rescued, 
were in excellent condition and had gained 
in weight. 

Considered as a purely commercial specu- 
lation, opera has never been successful in 
England or in any other country. It has 
never paid its expenses, that is to =. But 
men of private resources and public spirit 
have always been found at the critical mo- 
ment to prevent it from collapsing,and when 
one operatic manager has been ruined an- 
other has always been ready to take his 
place. Handel, as impresario of the King’s 
Theatre, started with a capital of £50,000, 
subscribed in sums of £1000 by rich amateurs 
belonging for the most part to the aristo- 
cratic class, whose names may be read in 
one of Horace Walpole’s letters. After a 
certain number of years the £50,000 
had been spent, and it was only by means of 
fresh subscriptions that the great composer 
was enabled to continue his enterprise, which 
in the end he abandoned. It was taken up, 
however, by other directors of an enterpris- 
ing character, who, one after another, lost 
their own or other people’s money, and even 
in our own time scar city any one has touched 
Italian opera in the character of manager 
without being ruined by it. It has given 
better financial results, however in the 
present day than at any other time, and, 
whatever may be the precise signification of 
recent failures, it is certain that the number 
of opera-goers—the number of persons 
capable of being interested by operatic per- 
formances—has of late years undergone a 
very great inerease.—St. James Gazette. 

The Boston Courier tells the story that the 

servant employed to announce the guests at 
Delmonico’s on ball nights is a cockney and 
as erratic in the use of the letter ‘th’ as the 
worst of his race. For instance, Mr. Hadden 
would give his name to him, which 
he would call out in a loud tone of 
voice as Mr. ’Adden, and Mr. Appleton 
would hear himself frequently announced as 
Mr. Happleton. A number of gentlemen 
whose names begin with the letters A and 
H, toward the latter part of the winter, be- 
came quite disgusted, and at last hit upon 
the ingenious plan of giving their names 
wrong in order to have them announced 
correctly. Mr. Appleton gave his name as 
fr. Happleton, and, as he expected, heara 
the servant announce him correctly, and Mr. 
Hadden, calling himself Mr. Adden. had the 
extreme pleasure of hearing his name called 
Mr. Hadden. 

If only the sick of Porto, Mercato, Peudino 
and Vicaria could be got to leave their slums 
in order to be cured, the general opinion was 
that all would soon be over. All energy 
was directed to these shamefully neglected 
quarters. Signor Mattea Schilizzi, a noble 
phijanthropist, of whom humanity may be 





proud, was the first, accompanied by a phy- 
sician, to enter the foul courts, called fondae?, 
in search of the sick. Money was the key to 
their doors, and with it he went largely pro- 
vided. Every spoonful of medicine he gave 
the patient would only take after bein 
bribed with five francs and after the goo 
man had first tasted it himself. A much 
larger sum had to be spent to persuade the 

atient to go to the hospital and to provide 

or his family during his absence, and thus 
thousands of francs were expended in one 
morning.—Waples Letter to the London 
Standard. 


Bears have long been extinct in our part of 
the world, and even in Northern Europe it 
is nts ey as a piece of good luck when 
sportsmen have the chance of a bear hunt 
in the depths of winter. On such occasions 
the Northern Nimrods assemble in force, 
and with great stir and eclat sally forth to 
slay the great game. Sometimes, however, 
a bear hunt is conducted without ceremonies 
of any kind, and the victim dies in the most 
ignoble way. Such was the case a few 
weeks ago, when a large bear was killed by 
a Finnish peasant, who had gone fishing wit 
his little son on the Janisiarvi lake, in Fin- 
land. The bear had been doing much mis- 
chief in the district, and was on this quiet 
August morning taking a bath in the lake. 
The peasant no sooner perceived this than 
he rowed toward the aniinal, caught it by 
the ear, and held it under water till it was 
drowned. The story would not make a bad 
incident for Northern Saga.—Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


BISHOP RYAN AND CLEVELAND. 
e Press. 

It will be remembered that while Governor 
Cleveland was in Buffalo it was telegraphed 
around the country that Bishop Ryan and Father 
Cronin had called upon him and congratulated 
him, and assured him of their hearty endorse- 
ment of his administration. The design was to 
impress upon the Catholics that these two repre- 
sentatives of that church favored Cleveland’s 
election. But the Buifalo Catholic Union, edited 
by Father Cronin, indignantly repudiates any 
such inference and brings out the fact that 
the visit was not a voluntary one, but was 
made at the solicitation of Mr. Cleveland and 
his friends, and that it was consented to only 
after a distinct understanding had been reached 
that no political significance should be attached 
to it. The violation of this agreement leads the 
Catholic Union to express its “indignation at 
the attempt to torture this solicited interview, 
intended in behalf of fair play, into a partisan 
reg 5 ttil of any candidate.”’ Verily, the more that 
is known about Mr. Cleveland’s visit to his home 
the less creditable it appears. 


THE OH'‘0O RESULT. 
The Ledger. 

One point is made clear by the result of the 
Ohio election. It is that campaign defamation 
had littie or no influence on the result, for, al- 
theugh Tuesday’s election was buta State elec- 
tion, its entire canvass there hinged on the can- 
didates for the Presidency. Mr. Blaine was not 
hurt by the assaults on his personal character,and 
Mr. Cleveland was not damaged by the attacks 
upon his. The Ohioresult in 1884, as a mea- 
sure of strength between the Republican 
and Democratic parties is, axd in all probability 
will be next month, about the same as it was in 
1880. From this we infer that the effect of the 
defamation tactics was about nil on both sides. 
That element, therefore. might as well be ex- 
cluded hereafter by both parties. There is no 
party profit in it; and it does cheapen American 
character throughout the world to be eoteg mg. in 
it in the way that has thus far disgraced the can- 
vass. 

THE FRANCO-CHINESE WAR. 
The Times. 

After making due allowance for French color- 
ing and exaggeration, there still appears to be no 
reasonable doubt that the fightin Northern Ton- 
Se last Friday and Saturday between the 

rench and the Chinese resulted pretty seriously 
for the Celestial warriors. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Chinese, especially if the best 
troops of the Empire, as General de L’Isle tele- 
graphs, lost 3000 and the French only twenty, 
and the fact that the General has advised the 
home government that no further advances can 
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be made in Tonquin until the French 
are heavily reinforced implies that 
the damage has been more serious than the pub- 
ished reports allow. If the Chinamen had any 
fight or go in them at all they could certainly now 
concentrate in Tonquin and drive the entire 
French for e off the face of the country. But up 
to this time they have given no evidence of being 
able to meet even a small European force without 
being shot down like so oon | tame chickens. 
Somebody ought to teach them how to fight or in- 
duce them to stop the wholesale slaughter of their 
men. 


THE TURNING POINT. 
N. Y. Sun. 

Well, Ohio performs for Grover Cleveland in 
1884 the same oftice which North Carolina per- 
formed for Horace Greeley in 1872. It kills him 
as a candidate. 

The Democracy will not have Grover Cleveland 
for President. ey would not have Greeley, not 
alone because he did not represent the ideas of 
Democracy,but still more because he was not fit 
to be President. For the same high and resistless 
reasons they will not have Grover Cleveland now. 
He does not represent the ideas of Democracy 
and he is not fit to be President. 

Yet in one most important respect the_differ- 
ence is enormous between these two candidates, 
both imposed upon the Democracy by revolting 
Republican factions. Horace Greeley was a 
man of vast intelligence and knowledge, of spot- 
less personal character and noble, unselfish mo- 
tives. Grover Cleveland is a man tattooed with 
shame, base and degraded in his personal rela- 
tions, living only for himself and his own selfish 
and egotistic ends, profoundly ignorant, and of 
barren, commonplace mind. 

But Ohio ends Cleveland, as North Carolina 
ended Greeley; and in the present case, as in the 
former, the great regret is over the madness and 
the catastrophe of the Democracy. The unfit and 
deluded candidate deserves his fate; but the wise 
and patriotic must sorrow at the calamity of the 
party, for it is the calamity of the country. 


AN INTERESTING FACT. 
The New York Tribune. 

The Prohibitionists seem to have sense. In 
Ohio, notwithstanding the enormous vote last 
year, closely approaching a majority in the entire 
State for the Prohibition amendment, the separate 
or assistant Democratic ticket on Tuesday re- 
ceived only an insignificant vote. It may be ob- 
served that the Democratic Proiibitionists mosily 
voted the Democratic ticket, and the Republican 
Prohibitionists mosuyvoted the Republican ticket. 
In short, the Prohibitionists are people who 
read and think. They comprehend that the tem- 

erance question cannot be settled by national 
egislation. It may be expected that in other 
States a great majority will follow the example set 
in Ohio. The number of those who think of 
throwing away their votes on a third ticket is 
likely to decrease from this time. In New York 
the Democrats may expect exceedingly little aid 
from that quarter. 


FRANK HURD. 
The N. Y. Star. 

Weare sorry to learn that Frank Hurd is one 
of the five Coagressmen_ whom the Democrats 
have lost in Ohio. Mr. Hurd was beaten on the 
square Free Trade issue. which he forced upon his 
district, by a greatly inferior man. The policy 
was heoric but suicidal. However charnied by 
the economic theories of their representative, 
Hurd’s constituents evidently believed in 
a high protective policy. is fate shows 
what Free Traders may expect. But revenue re- 
form is a very different matier. Hurd’s defeat is 
no excuse for denying that great policy. Indeed, 
we believe that in respect to a politician’s self- 
defense, even a h'gh-tariff policy is better than no 
tariff policy at all. Hurd says, 4 the way, that he 
owes his defeat toa recent speech of Ben Butler. 


ABANDONING SILVER, 
7 N. Y. Herald. 

Our cable dispatches show that Italy and Switz- 
erland have agreed to withdraw from the Latin 
Monetary Union and adopt the gold standard. 
This isa very important announcement, for it 
ends one of the must telling experiments bimetal- 
ismever attempted and indefinitely postpones 
any nee of inducing the nations of Europe to 
adopt the double standard. The folly of the at- 
tempt to bolster up silver by the United States 
alone is more patent than ever. 





WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, 
you are often laying the foundation for some pul- 
mona y or bronchial affection. It is better to get 
rid of a cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. 
D. Jayne’s Expectorant, whi h wul cure all stub- 
born coughs, and relieve any auxiety as to danger- 
ous Cunsequence. 
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RAILROADS. 
SHORTEST 


To New York AND QUICKEST. 
Philadelphia and Reading R.R. 


MAY rth, 1884. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH & GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Line RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 
Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and 
Reliable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30. 9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 645 P. M., $12.00 midmght, and for Trenton only 

.00 4 
Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex’”’ boat at Jersey City 
with Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3-45, 
5.40, 6.45 P. M., 12.00 midmght. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30, 
11.co A._M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hop- 
atcong, 8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDA Y—New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P. M., ¢12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 

P.M. For Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 

11.15 A.M. 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., f12.00, mid- 


night. 
"‘SUNDAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., ¢12.00 midnight. 
Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 
Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 
All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junc- 
tion. 
Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars 
on midnight trains, to and from New York. 
+Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 
DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 
New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 35.10, 8.20, 29.00 
10.30 A. M., 31.00, 23.30, 25.20, 6.30 P. M. 
sae 5.10, 8.20, 9.co A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 
Connect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 
P.M. 
Ticket Offices: 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, 
and at the Depots. 
J. E. WOOTTEN, 
General Manager. 


C. G. HANCOCK, 
G. P. & T. A., Phila. 
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Shenandoah Valley Route 


Between the North and East, South and 
Southwest. 

A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, wih Un- 
surpassed THRUUGH PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 
and Perfect Transportation Facilities, traversing the 
most prosperous sections ot the Southern States, upon 
railways of Uniform Excellence, Superior Equipment 
and Common Management, uniting New York, Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia. Washington, Baltimore, 
and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, and all points South and Southwest upon lines 
of common interest. 

Aiong this route, or most accessible thereby, are 
health resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical 
beauty and <cenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray ; the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm 
Springs of North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery 
of Western North Carolina; Asheville and the French 
Broad; the charming resorts of East Tennessee; the 
renowned winter tourist points of South Georgia and 
Florida; with a reorganized and recreated hotel service 
en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE 
HOTEL, THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a 
Southern traveller’s progress. Indueseason, Ex: ursion 
Rates, Tickets and arrangements to all the wonderful 
resorts along the line will be perfected, adapted to the 
tastes and means of all classes of Summer ‘Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car 
Reservations, and all information, inquire at all Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or other leading Railway Ticket 
Offices, North and Fast, or at the Eastern Offices of this 
line : -104 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 
Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS.; 303 Broadway, 
NEW YORK;; 838 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHI : 
157 West Baltimore Street, and Western Maryland 
Railroad, BALTIM RE; Cumberland Valley Rail- 


road, HARRISBURG, PA.: Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. 


Price, 15 cents; annual subscription, including 
Double Christmas Number, $1.75. 


The English Illustrated Magazine 


No. XIII. OCTOBER. 





CONTENTS : 
1. MISGIVINGS. From the picture, by 
WALTER MACLAREN, frontispiece. 
2. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chap. 1-4. HucH 
Conway, author of “ Called Back.” 
3. THK HORSE: ANCIENT AND MOD. 


ERN. ALFRED E. T. Watson. _Illus- 
trated. 

4- LOCH TYNE. W. Sime. With illustra- 
tions. 


5- HEIDELBERG. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 
With Illustrations. 

6 THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 
MARK. A Spiritual Komance. Part 
2, by J. H. SHORTHOUSE. Ornaments, 
Initial Letters, etc. 

«Judged by the highest standard, the Eng- 
lish I!lustrated Magazine is a genuine work of 
art, which may be welcomed and endorsed as 
a real educator to all the homes into which it 
goes, At the low price of 15 cents a number, 
it is certainly the best investment in magazine 
literature that can be made.” — Christian 
Union. 





This day, handsomely bound in cloth colored 
edges. 
Price, $2.50. 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


The English Illustrated Magazine 


Consisting of 792 closely-printed pages, and 
containing 428 wood-cut illustrations. 

The volume contains a Comp'ete Series of 
Descriptive Sketches, by the author of “ John 
Halifax, Gertleman;” a Complete Historical 
Novel, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” and contributions 
from some of the foremost writers of the day. 

“This magazine, with its careful editing, its 
refined spirit, and its delightful pictures, grows 
constantly more attractive.".—Aew York 7ri- 
bune. 

‘I think that the magazine steadily increases 
in interest and value.”—Hon. 7heodore W. 
Dwigit. 

“It deserves to find a place in the homes of 
all our subscribers.” —Living (hurch. 

“Ever a welcome visitor to the parlor or 
library table." —Aew York Home Fournal, 

“The whole execution of the magazine is 
admirable."—New York Ubserver. 

“Those who wish good pictures and good 
reading at little cost may be pleased—nay, must 
be pleased—with the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine.” —( hristian Aavocate. 

“ Altogether in its hterary tone, and in the 
beauty and exquisite taste of its typography 
and iJlustrations, we count this magazine among 


‘the publications in which all who care for the 


best current literature in the best form may 
heartily and intelligently rejoice.”— Christian 
Union. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 


112 Fourth Avenne. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Novemstr « ATLANTIC. 


Now Ready Everywhere Costains. 

STEPHEN DEWHItRST’S AUTOBIUGRAPHY. 
Henry JAmMrs Sen 

THE NtGRO PROBLEM. N.S.SuHater. An im- 
portant article, with foot-note criticisms and sugges- 
tivns from several distinguished men familiar with the 
elements of the ‘‘ problem.” 

IN THE HAUNTS OF THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

. MaurIcE THompson. 

THE EMBRYO OF A COMMONWEALTH. 
Brooks Avams. 

GRAsS: A RUMINATION. Epitn M. Tuomas. 

POEMS by J. G Wuuirtier, Paut H. Hayne and 
others. Storics, Essays, Reviews and Contribut: rs’ 


Club. 
35 CENTS A NUMBER: $4.00 A YEAR. 


New: Books. 
Maryland. 


‘lhe History of a Palatinate. Vol. III, in the series o 
*Ainerican ( ommonwealths.”” By Witt1am Hanp 
3ROWNE, Associate of Johns Hopkins University. 

With Map. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

This interesting story of «he distinctive features in 
the settlement and growth of Maryland continues ad- 
mirably the series begun so well by Cooke's “ Virginia”’ 
and Barrow’s ‘‘ Oregon.”’ 


Two Compton Boys. 


By Ausustus Hoppin, author of “ Recollections of 
Auton House,”’ etc. Fully illustrated by the author. 
Square 16mo, $1.50. 

This story is of the same general character as Mr 
Hoppin’s ‘‘ Recollections of Auton Howse,’’ cne of 
the most engag ng American books for children, ard 
his cunning pencil contributes a multitude of pictures 
to render the story more effective. 


Esoteric Buddhism. 


By A. P_ Srvnett, author of “ The Occult World.”’ 
New Edition. With an Introduction prepared ex- 
pressly for the American edition, by the author. 
160, $1.25. 

This work which has created a great sensation in 
England, claims to reveal the es ential significance of 
the system of Buddhism, and thus appeals with peculiar 
force to a numerous class of readers. 











*,* Fer sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the + ublishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CaPITAL, $450,000, Surplus, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 

AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. 


President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HeENkY TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wiitiam P. Huston. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 
C. B. CREAMER, MANAGER. 
CHESTNUT ST, ABOVE SEVENTH 
PHILADELPHIA. 











RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
Office Clerks : Henry Krogman, J. E. Burchinell, 
Elvin Thomas. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, 
according to location ot rooms. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS, 





For Blustery Days 


A moderate or light weight Over- 
coat is the best investment you can 
make to-day. A choice is quickly 
and easily made and a correct fit 
assured from our incomparable as- 
sortment of the nicest Overcoats 
that have ever been made. 

They are well worth a visit if only 
to get posted in the styles. 

Our Boys’ stock is likewise of high 
tone except in price. 


JoHNn WaNAMAKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing. 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


ABRAHAMBARKER, President. 
Wn. WHarTON, JRr., Superintendent. 
WHartTon Barker, 7reasurer. 


Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 

Works: Washington Ave. and 23d St., <a 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WHARTON Satety Railroad Switch 

With Main Track Unbroken. 
WHARTON Split Switch, 
With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 
WHARTON Spring Frog, 
. .,. Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 
WHARTON Stiff Frog, 
With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Tron Clamps and Fillings. 











Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 


BS ior use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 
main track, thus making travel absolutely safe 
from accidents from misplaced switches, and maproe 3 
unquestioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stoc 
and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard 
on such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central 
Pacific Railroad, etc. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
] STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
. Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH ST. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every des- 
criptien, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, 
EWELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEP- 
NG on SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE iTS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VaULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpo:a- 
tions and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper vaults 
for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults provided 
for safe-renters, 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON IN- 
TEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted fora moderate 
charge. 

The acts Company as EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND 
EXECUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B, Gest, 
George F. Tyler. dward T. Steel, 
Henry & =n Thomas Drake, 
Thoma@ C. A. Griscom, 
en C. Bullitt. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


THE GUARANTEE 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combina- 
tion and Permutation Locks that can be —— only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF 
MONEY. ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, 
Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from ali other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter, 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER 
GUARANTEE, VALUABLES of every “description, 
such as Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certifi- 
cates of Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, 
etc., etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge, 

For further information, call at the office or send for a 
circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

OHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

OHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

ICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 

DrirEcrTors. 
Thomas Cochran, CharlesS inchman, 
Edward C. Knight, Clayton French, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, W. Rotch Wister, 
Charles S. Pancoast, Aifred Fitler, 
Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan, 
John J. Stadiger, Wu. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 





Tue AMERICAN FIRE 


InsuRANCE Co. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, ... 


$4°¢C,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance an.| all 
other claims, . . $52,970 25 


Surplus over all liabilities, ; : 553548 96 





Total Assets, January Ist, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T.H. ENF OMeEY, CHAS. W. Rah Taf 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN T. LEWIS, JOHN P. WET HERILL, 
‘HOMAS R, MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL 
PEMBERTON S, HUTCHINSON, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





INSURAN CE COMPANY 


NORTH - AMBRICA, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


IncorPoRATED A, D. 1794. 

Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
$3,000,000. 

Total Assets, 1st January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 


Capital, - . 


Surplus over ali liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
Charles H. Rogers, 
Thomas McKean 


Charles Platt, 
George L. Harrison, 
Francts R. Cope, 


Edward S. Clarke, ohn Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A. Griscom, Faw A. Brown 
William Brockie, dward S. Buckley, 


yeaa Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT. 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E, FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


Henry Winsor, 











Copy of advertisements for THE 
AMERICAN, should be in hand Thurs- 
day, 9 A. M., to insure insertion. 





